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Dr. Rachel Henderlite is professor of 
Applied Christianity and Christian Nur- 
ture at the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly’s Training School in Richmond, Vir- 

inia. She holds membership in Beta 

apter, Virginia. Her article on “This 
We Believe” is thought provoking. 

Dr. Cora M. Martin, distinguished 
Founder and member of Alpha Chapter, 
Alpha State, has shared with readers 
some of her interesting experiences in her 
“Visit to the Holy Land.” Dr. Martin, 
a retired professor from the University 
of Texas, resides in Austin, Texas. 

In this issue of the Bulletin interna- 
tional officers and committee chairmen 
are being introduced to the membership 
through their articles. 


“Hidebound” by Dr. Elizabeth Stadt- 
lander raises some pertinent questions 
regarding perpetuating traditional prac- 
tices in education. Dr. Stadtlander, pro- 
fessor of education at Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, is international 
parliamentarian of the Society. 

Miss Mabel F. McKee is member-at- 
large on the Administrative Board. For 
many years Miss McKee has been exec- 
utive secretary of the Iowa state organi- 
zation of Delta Kappa Gamma. At pres- 
ent she is traveling in South America. 

“Professional Growth: Living a Produc- 
tive Life” is an explantation of the pro- 
gram topic for 1957-58. Miss Evelyn Bull, 
chairman of the international pr am 
committee, lives in Washington, "e. 

Membership problems come alive in 
the article by Miss Phyllis Ellis, the effi- 
cient executive secretary of Alpha State. 
As international membership chairman, 
Miss Ellis welcomes suggestions from all 
chapters as they try to resolve questions 
pertaining to quota, irregular attendance, 
and related topics. 

Miss A. Claire Avery of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, is providing guidance for 
the important committee on international 
scholarships. Alpha Chapter is proud to 
claim Miss Avery as a member. 

Miss Alida W. Parker of Beta Eta 
Chapter, California, has again written for 
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the Bulletin. This time she calls atten- 
tion to the “Current Issues in Teacher 
Welfare and Morale” which are receiving 
consideration of the international com- 
mittee. Miss Parker, the chairman, has 
sent several fine communications to the 
state chairmen. 


Miss Florence A. Cook of Steward, Ili- 
nois, is alert to the teacher shortage. In 
her capacity as chairman of the inter- 
national committee, Miss Cook is working 
closely with her eight committee mem- 
bers in evaluating traditional approaches 
and in recommending improved practices. 


“Looking at Ourselves” is also devoted 
to recruiting for the profession. Miss 
Frances Finley, first vice-president, is past 

resident of Beta State and at present is 

rst vice-president of the international 
Society. 

Dr. Emma Reinhardt and Dean Eliza- 
beth K. Lawson have submitted another 
in their series of practical research studies 
which have appeared in the Bulletin. By 
sharing these ideas they hope to stimulate 
chapters to explore other aspects of the 
profession. 


The second vice-president, Miss Sarah 
McCracken of Ogden, Utah, comments on 
“Our First Purpose” which has been the 
P’ focus for 1956-57. Miss Mc- 
Cracken has recently retired from her 
position as supervisor of elementary edu- 
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cation. She was the Utah state president 
in 1953-55. 

Miss Winifred A. Galvin, a member of 
Omega Chapter, lives in Indianapolis, 
Indiana. As chairman of the international 
committee on publicity, Miss Galvin pro- 
vides valuable suggestions in “Publicity 
is Public Relations.” 

Keeping accurate records of the de- 
ceased members of the Society and paying 
tribute to their achievements fall in the 
— of the Necrology Committee. 

e international chairman, Miss Ruth 
Guthrie of Lambda Chapter, Arkansas, 
brings helpful ideas to the attention of 
the membership. 

International Expansion work is headed 
by Miss Edyth W. Hadley of Mu Chapter, 
Ohio. Problems which confront the com- 
mittee and the progress which has been 
made are reviewed in “Around the 
World”—an article which will interest 
every reader who looks toward chapters 
in many lands eventually. 

“The Prayer for the Atomic Age” indi- 
cates the creative ability of Mrs. Ladye 
Evins Hamm who is an associate member 
of Kappa Chapter, Huntsville, Alabama. 

The article “Retirement Does Not 
Mean Inactivity” is based on interviews 
with Fannie A. Baker by her colleague 
Irene Morgan, Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma. Miss Morgan is a 
member of Alpha Eta Chapter there. 
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ove, the 
power that moveg@t. It is\a ration- 
and for them- 
selves. It helps théf1 to make deci- 
ions and to interpyet the Meaning 
of every day evertts. It _ be 
thought of as a bagkdrop! against 
which the day-by-day events take 
place and against which they them- 
selves act. Sometimes this backdrop 
is clearly painted and stands out 
visibly for everyone to see. As in a 
play, we know at once that this 
stage represents a city street or a 
meadow scene, and we see the ac- 
tions of the characters take shape 
or meaning from this backdrop. 
The actors themselves take their 
cue from the shape of the stage. 
Sometimes the backdrop is hazy, 
and you watch events happen with- 
out a clear picture of what is going 
on. 

When a people becomes unclear 
about its own backdrop, its own 
basic philosophical presuppositions 
about the meaning of life, its ac- 
tions become hazy and confused, 
not only to onlookers but even to 
itself. Then it is necessary for this 
people to re-examine its beliefs, if 
it is to be effective, and to seek to 
bring its behavior in line with its 
convictions. 
















WE BELIEVE 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 


The International Program Com- 
mittee of Delta Kappa Gamma 
recommended that each chapter 
should spend some time thinking 
about our spiritual presuppositions 
or foundations. This suggestion has 
no doubt arisen from the fact that 
these are troublesome days in which 
we are living. Decisions of major 
proportion are being made daily by 
all of us. Yet many of us, because 
we are unclear, make these deci- 
sions on the basis of expediency or 
personal inclination only. We even 
allow ourselves to drift into situa- 
tions without a definite decision be- 
cause we do not see clearly what is 
the thing to which we are com- 
mitted. Consequently it is well for 
us to examine afresh what we do 
believe. 

America has been known to her- 
self and to a large part of the 
world, I believe, as a Christian na- 
tion. That is, it has taken it for 
granted that its presuppositions are 
Christian. It has claimed that its 
settlement as a nation was for re- 
ligious purposes and on religious 
foundations. Many of its schools 
were established for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian religion, and 
early textbooks for the teaching of 
reading and writing contained spe- 
cific religious and even biblical con- 
tent. 

As time have moved on past these 
early days, other developments have 
taken place that have made less 
clear the religious character of the 
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country. A more heterogeneous 
population has come to our shores 
and now there is a large body of 
Roman Catholics and Jews as well 
as Protestants, and a simple alle- 
giance to Protestant Christianity in 
the schools is well-nigh impossible. 

The area of education has broad- 
ened to include many aspects of life 
beyond the three R’s with which 
public education began, including 
not only physical and social sci- 
ences, but practical subjects like 
home economics and even automo- 
bile driving, and has crowded from 
the curriculum the place that for- 
merly was held by religion. 

In a sense it is not important to 
know the origin of our system of 
government and of thought. Philo- 
sophers have warned us of the “ge- 
netic fallacy” in which a full grown 
idea is taken to be identical with 
the thing from which it arose. The 
important thing about our country 
is not what were once the founda- 
tions of our life, but what do we 
now believe about basic realty that 
will give us some sense of direction 
as we live these days. 

What do we believe essentially 
as a people? Are there basic convic- 
tions about God and man that un- 
derlie our educational system? If 
so, they are not immediately clear. 

Our age is characterized by three 
things: (1) moral relativism; (2) per- 
sonal insecurity; (3) loneliness. Let 
us look at these briefly in turn. 

There is a moral relativism today 
that leaves us all uncertain and 
longing for authority. Young peo- 
ple lack knowledge of right and 


wrong. They do not know how to 
make decisions. I have been im- 
pressed with the number of stu- 
dents in my own school—a graduate 
and professional school of religion 
where we think we have in many 
ways the pick of this generation’s 
young people—who are utterly lost 
when you ask them: How do you 
make decisions? How do you decide 
what is right and wrong? They feel 
that many of the things the world 
used to believe in have been dis- 
credited; and they are at a loss to 
know what, if anything, still stands. 
There is insecurity on every 
hand, a lack of what Paul Tillich 
calls “the courage to be.” Not only 
is there no way of deciding what is 
right, but there is a desire to be 
told what to do, a yearning for au- 
thority that in strongly religious 
people expresses itself in a desire 
for direct guidance from God in a 
dream or a word spoken clearly to 
the human heart, and in others ex- 
presses itself in a willingness to fol- 
low the crowd. There is little sense 
of freedom, of being one’s self re- 
sponsible for the direction in which 
the world will move, but a willing- 
ness, an eagerness to pass the buck 
to whoever will assume control. 
There is a sense of loneliness. 
David Riesman’s book The Lonely 
Crowd has become popular today 
because we all feel he has put his 
finger on the loneliness that can 
come to one in the midst of the 
mob of people like one’s self. There 
is today no lack of contact with per- 
sons. Indeed it is difficult to get out 
of reach of the radio and the televi- 
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sion and the newspaper. But there 
is little communion of the kind that 
reaches from self to self, reviving 
the heart and restoring the sense of 
reality and responsibility. 

The uncertainty in morals, the 
personal insecurity, the loneliness— 
all of these result in a tentativeness 
and hesitation on the part of al- 
most everybody. Daniel Jenkins in 
a recent book, Believing in God, 
said that most of us are not in the 
position of having tried a faith and 
found it wanting. We show little 
sign of having ever considered it 
seriously. We have made “a tacit 
agreement” with ourselves “never to 
penetrate beyond certain levels of 
experience” but have made in our 
clubs and even in our churches “un- 
conscious conspiracies to keep only 
to safe subjects and to gang up on 
anyone who tries to penetrate into 
the dangerous realm of mystery 
where living faith becomes a possi- 
bility.” 

This is the difficulty I find with 
the schools today. Claiming to have 
nothing to do with the propagation 
of religion because of the necessity 
of separation of church and state, 
they reject at the same time and as 
though it were one and same thing 
all dealing with spiritual founda- 
tions of any kind—as though it were 
possible to live life with purpose 
and fruitfulness when it is com- 
pletely severed from spiritual moor- 
ings, as though it were possible for 
us to pass on to the next generation 
bits of information without the sep- 
arate bits of information being held 
together and interpreted on the 


basis of some view about the nature 
of reality and the meaning of life. 
And so there comes a call—an 
urgent call—to examine afresh our 
final basic beliefs about man and 
the world. It is a call to all of us to 
ask again the basic questions that 
every people must ask, and without 
which life is not worth living: What 
are persons like? Who are these per- 
sons we teach? Who am I who 
teach? What is the destiny of man? 
What do we want for them? What 
are we trying to do for them as we 
work with them in the classroom? 


I want to suggest three things for 
your consideration in the hope that 
you will examine them to see 
whether some such convictions as 
these underlie our teaching. These 
three are (1) freedom; (2) com- 
munity; (3) morality. Let me run 
through rather quickly what I am 
including in these words. The first 
of these is freedom, the freedom to 
be one’s self, to assume responsi- 
bility for one’s own life; to make 
decisions and carry them through, 
willing to assume the responsibility 
for the consequences. 


John Dewey has done some great 
services to our American system of 
education and some disservices. He 
was right in insisting that children 
should be encouraged to express 
themselves, fearlessly, bravely, cou- 
rageously. He was right in pointing 
to the dignity of each person and 
the necessity to allow him to de- 
velop in his own way. I want to 
make some modifications of this in 
a moment, but for now let me say 
that he was right in stressing the 
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freedom and responsibility of every 
person, and the necessity of allow- 
ing this to develop. 

In spite of John Dewey, however, 
much of our teaching, in the 
churches and I suspect in the 
schools, has been moralistic and 
even coercive. It has been centered 
on external behavior rather than 
on the development of the person 
himself. It has been designed to 
compel children to conform to the 
standards of our own making, with- 
out enabling them to examine the 
standards and choose or reject 
freely. 

The second principle I want to 
mention for your consideration as 
a presupposition of our educational 
work is community. Freedom of the 
individual that we have learned to 
prize, this development of the 
unique powers of each person, is 
not enough. Freedom is not the 
goal of education, but is the possi- 
bility of education because it is the 
possibility of communion. 

“At the opposite pole from compulsion,” 
says Buber in Between Man and Man, 
“there stands not freedom but commun- 
ion. Compulsion is a negative reality; com- 
munion is the positive reality. Freedom is 
a possibility, possibility regained. At the 
opposite pole of being compelled by des- 
tiny or nature or men there does not stand 
being free of destiny or nature or men but 
to commune and to covenant with them. 
To do this, it is true that one must first 
have become independent; but this inde- 
pendence is a foot-bridge, not a dwelling 
place . . . Compulsion in education means 
disunion, it means humiliation and rebel- 
liousness . . . Freedom in education is the 
possibility of communion.” 

The goal of education is to lead 
one to meet the world of history 


and culture and nature—to know 
it and to relate oneself to it. The 


. teacher sets the child free from his 


fears and his hates, and enters into 
communion with the child so that 
he may become a person. The 
teacher selects from the world what 
seems to him good and presents 
this, with himself, to the child, to 
be received by him or rejected as a 
free person. The child then may as 
a free person enter into relation- 
ship to the world, enter into com- 
munion with it. 

Man is not made for unattached 
freedom. Man is made for com- 
munion with other persons—per- 
sons of the past and the present and 
the future. He is made for partici- 
pation in the world of nature. Free- 
dom is the possibility of entering 
into communion with other free 
men, the possibility of effectively 
and creatively entering into the 
world. 

Thus our basic conviction about 
man is not merely belief in the 
dignity of man as a choosing, will- 
ing person entitled to respect—al- 
though it is that. We also, and 
primarily, believe in his worth- 
whileness as a companion. It is 
therefore our special function as 
teacher that we are to enter into 
communion with every pupil. The 
teacher, says Buber, does not have 
the privilege of choosing those with 
whom he is to enter into com- 
munion. Whoever he finds in his 
classroom is his responsibility. Thus 
there is required of teachers the 
kind of love we find in God him- 
self—agape love, that asks nothing 
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of the beloved but spends itself in 
the service of the beloved, without 
discrimination, without requiring 
the other to earn his love. 

This means that the teacher can- 
not be guided by his own inclina- 
tion, giving special consideration 
to those pupils to whom he is im- 
mediately drawn and ignoring or 
expressing hostility toward those 
less fortunate persons who are not 
naturally winsome. It means that 
the teacher must be marked by a 
special humility so that in his eyes 
all pupils are good. 

I want to suggest a third con- 
viction that possibly lies behind 
our teaching—the necessity for ac- 
ceptance of a moral standard be- 
yond ourselves. Freedom, com- 
munity and morality are the three 
convictions I would like to lift up 
for your consideration. 

No one has really understood 
himself and his relation to the 
world of people and things if he 
thinks he himself is the last word 
on a subject. It is not a kindness 
to people to let them do what they 
want to do and think what they 
have done is necessarily right just 
because they have done it. One of 
the first things we need to learn 
about ourselves, after freedom and 
the possibility of community, is 
that mankind is finite, limited, de- 
pendent. Man can do almost noth- 
ing by himself. He did not create 
himself in the first place. He came 
to one day and found himself in 
existence. He cannot bring into 
being the stuff he needs for his 
basic necessities. He may gather it 


where he finds it, he may cultivate 
it, but he cannot bring into ex- 
istence that which was not there. 

So it is with the moral law of 
the universe. This, too, is external 
to man and was brought into be- 
ing before man was created. Man 
does not make it right to kill and 
to steal by deciding that it is so. 
He finds himself in a world in 
which righteousness is built in, and 
he is under the necessity of examin- 
ing the world to discover its moral 
character as he is to discover its 
scientific character and to adapt 
himself to it. 

His freedom is not an absolute 
freedom that enables him to do 
whatever he wishes. By his very 
nature and the nature of the uni- 
verse of which he is a part—neither 
of which did he create—man’s very 
freedom is dependent on com- 
munity and on_ righteousness. 
There are some “forced options” 
of which all of us need to be aware 
and these are to be found in the 
moral realm as well as in the physi- 
cal. By the very nature of things 
man must eat and sleep, he must 
live in community, he must take 
the responsibility for his own life 
and for all his relationships. So in 
the same way man must take ac- 
count of certain absolute values, 
which it is not within his province 
to change or to deny. 

It is the tendency of our age to 
deny the presence of absolute values 
and norms of all kinds and to as- 
sume that the standards of the 
group to which we belong may be 
regarded as final and absolute or 
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even to assume that the standards 
of an individual are absolute for 
him. We find those around us, and 
we even find ourselves saying, “But 
may it not be right for me and 
not right for him?” and “Do I not 
have to decide for myself what is 
right for me? Is this not the mean- 
ing of freedom?” 

But freedom is always freedom 
within a structure of law or of 
righteousness. Freedom, because we 
are finite, requires a structure. 
Even in so simple a thing—com- 
paratively speaking!—as flying an 
airplane or driving an automobile, 
my freedom to move in this vehicle 
in the direction I wish to go in- 
volves a knowledge of the struc- 
tures involved—the way it works, 
the way to shift gears, the way to 
start the engine, the way to con- 
nect the power of the engine to 
the wheels, the way to control the 
speed—even a knowledge of the traf- 
fic laws of the community in which 
you are driving. So it is with the 
running of a life. The limits, the 
standards, the norms, the values 
are not a matter of choice, but are 
a matter of the very structure of 
the person who lives and the world 
in which his existence is placed. 

It is often true that children who 
demand freedom the loudest are 
the most grateful when some re- 
strictions are placed upon them. 
Discipline in the classroom that sets 
up the structure necessary for work 
is appreciated by the pupils al- 
most more than by the teacher, 
for without it they are uncertain 
and afraid, not knowing what is 


expected of them. But this is not 
true if the restrictions are arbitrary 
and crippling; it is true only if they 
make for freedom. Love that leads 
to true community cares enough for 
the other to point out to the be- 
loved the structure of the world 
in which he lives and to enable 
him to adapt himself freely to 
the structure. Even punishment is 
seen by the one punished as the 
evidence of a love that cares enough 
to care what the other does. 

The danger in this is always 
that the teacher himself shall con- 
fuse his own desires with absolute 
standards, and his own preferences 
with absolute values. Thus the 
teacher must look beyond himself 
as he asks the pupils to do, know- 
ing that he, like the pupils, is finite 
and that righteousness rests not in 
him but in God. This requires 
humility on the part of the teacher 
and reverence for the world, and 
even respect for the right of the 
pupils to question the standards 
and values he holds up before 
them. 

These, then, are three convic- 
tions I would propose to you for 
your consideration and discussion. 
Does it seem to you that freedom, 
community, morality are convic- 
tions that must undergird our 
teaching and give it direction? Or 
are there other principles that you 
would substitute for these, or per- 
haps modifications that these would 
require before they could be ac- 
cepted as the convictions on which 
your own work rests? 








\\ 
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CORA M. 


NE of the chief @tractions of 

my Mediterranean cruise re- 
cently was the opportunity of a 
two day glimpse of the Holy Land. 
Previous readings and warnings of 
friends who had visited the Holy 
Land had partially prepared me 
for conditions that would likely 
be upsetting. But despite this prep- 
aration, I found it extremely diffi- 
cult at times to readjust my life- 
long idealizations of the Holy Land 
to what I found there. The chi- 
canery, false identifications, the 
racial hatreds, and the all too evi- 
dent differences in the Arab phi- 
losophy and our own were, to say 
the least, most disconcerting. 

The flight from Cairo was made 
in the early morning when the air 
was clear and the visibility perfect. 
The sunrise over that sand packed 
expanse, casting varied lights and 
shadows, was a_ never-to-be-for- 
gotten sight. 

The flight took us over the Suez 
Canal where the many ships be- 
low could be seen awaiting their 
turn to enter that busy thorough- 
fare. We flew over the Gulf of Suez, 
which is an arm of the Red Sea; 
over the Sinai Peninsula; crossed 
a corner of Saudi Arabia; and into 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor- 
dan. Much of this part of the trip 
was over desert and rocky moun- 
tains, presenting an awesome sight 
—wierd desolation with no sign of 
life, great dunes and deep fissures. 
One wonders how the Israelites 


~~ 


O THE HOLY LAND 


MARTIN 


wandered there for forty years! 

The last part of the flight took 
us over the Dead Sea on the side 
of which could be seen a whitish 
mound of salt—Lot’s wife—we were 
told by our guide! We flew over 
the Lower Jordan River and then 
we caught our first sight of pic- 
turesque Jerusalem on its hills of 
green. We got a wonderful pano- 
ramic view of the city, the Mount 
of Olives and the Temple Area 
could be located quite clearly. 
Finally we landed at Kalandia Air- 
port, a few miles northeast of Jeru- 
salem, where 1956 model cars were 
waiting to take us. 

Jerusalem is in the rocky, hilly 
part of old Palestine on a rocky 
plateau twenty-five hundred feet 
above sea level. During the drive 
I began to understand why rocks 
were used with such frequency in 
parables and Biblical passages. 
There were rocks everywhere, but 
there were also many wild flowers 
among them. We passed by a por- 
tion of the fortified dividing wall 
between Israel and Jordan, an 
ominous and forbidding entrance 
to the Holy City. 

We went to the old walled 
city to begin our first day of 
sight-seeing. According to ancient 
custom the ancient city was de- 
stroyed so many times and rebuilt 
on the debris that the present 
buildings are from 40 to 70 feet 
above the ancient ones, archeol- 
ogists tell us. 


li 
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The old walled city was entered 
through St. Stephen’s Gate, and 
there began the most interesting 
and historic walking tour in the 
world. We walked up the narrow 
street, lined .with massive walls 
behind which were churches, con- 
vents, and other buildings typical 
of Arab cities. The street scenes 
along the way were much the same 
as those in parts of Tangiers or in 
Cairo. Men, some in turbans and 
some in djellabas (robes) with 
which they completely enveloped 
themselves; women, some swathed 
in robes and some in shapeless 
dresses and shawls or scarves 
wrapped around their heads; 
donkeys so laden with produce and 
crafts for the market that tourists 
were obliged to paste themselves 
against the walls to let them pass; 
and the shameless beggars and the 
appalling signs of poverty. 

This street led to the remnant of 
the Tower of Antonio where a 
part of the Roman arch’s central 
span can be seen. Entering a con- 
vent nearby, we were led down to 
a lower level to see one of the most 
authentic sites of the city under 
Roman rule. Here in the pavement 
are the grooves of Roman chariot 
wheels and signs of a game played 
by the soldiers stationed there. Al- 
though the guide insisted that this 
was the site of Pilate’s court, it is 
disputed by modern archeologists. 
But no one doubts that it is a part 
of the old city in the Roman era. 

We were directed across the 
street up a narrow, winding series 
of steps to the church of Saint Anne 
where, 30 feet below the courtyard, 


is the Pool of Bethesda hewn in 
solid rock. This is the place where 
Jesus healed the man who had 
waited many years for someone to 
place him in the healing waters. 
The “White Fathers” who have 
custody of the church were much 
in evidence, walking busily about 
in robes of white. 

Since the Tower of Antonio is 
supposed to be the site of Pilate’s 
Praetorium, it marks the first “sta- 
tion of the cross” and the begin- 
ning of the Via Dolorosa that leads 
to the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher. The stations marked by 
plaques on the high walls along 
the street are the stops Jesus was 
supposed to have made as He bore 
the cross to Calvary. 

The Via Dolorosa is a narrow, 
winding street with high walls on 
each side behind which are chapels, 
churches, monasteries, and bazaars 
crowded under collonades here and 
there. Typical Arab characters 
crowded the street, men in bur- 
nooses; some sheep led by shep- 
herds with heads wrapped to pro- 
tect them against the sun’s heat; 
more laden donkeys; and some 
camels with their drivers; and shift- 
less sodden figures all along. 

The Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher was the most disquieting place 
I visited in the Holy Land. Situ- 
ated in the northwest corner of 
the Second Wall, it is supposed to 
cover the tomb in which Jesus 
was placed after His crucifixion, 
a claim which is disputed by mod- 
ern archeologists. But it is a site 
which has been hallowed for over 
fifteen centuries, a tradition since 
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the days of Constantine who built 
the first church here. It is, there- 
fore, a must for tourists. 

The present edifice is built upon 
the pillars and walls of the original 
one and it is shared by five religions 
—Roman Catholics, Greek Ortho- 
dox, Armenians, Jacobite Syrians, 
and Coptics. Each has its chapel 
over tombs and relics sacred to its 
faith and each is madly jealous 
of its rights in its carefully dis- 
tricted area. No one is ever allowed 
to overstep his sanctuary and no 
other sects are allowed inside. A 
two-chambered chapel in the mid- 
dle of the rotunda marks the sup- 
posed site of the sepulcher. 

Services in the five separate 
chapels were being conducted at 
the same time, with churchmen 
parading in gorgeous ecclesiastical 
vestments, chanting their rituals, 
ringing bells, and swinging censers. 
The confusion of sound, sickening 
incense, and the presence of police 
stationed all about to keep the 
peace produced anything but a 
religiously inspiring atmosphere. . 

It was a relief to shuffle outside 
in my over-sized, canvas shoe cover- 
ings, a requirement for entering 
this and other churches. I was glad 
to escape from the things our guide 
felt he had to show us—the spot 
where Constantine’s mother found 
the “true cross,” the stone of an- 
ointing for burial, the place where 
Mary stood when her son was laid 
in the tomb, and other insults to 
one’s intelligence. 

The church itself is not a thing 
of beauty. It is too ornate, gaudy 
and garish as to decor. I find it 


comforting to know that archeol- 
ogists do not accept this site as the 
tomb of Christ. 

Leaving the church we continued 
our walk to the Wailing Wall, 
once such an interesting and famil- 
iar sight to tourists. Now there 
are no wailers, for Jews are no 
longer allowed here. It is just a 
wall, interesting because the lower 
part of it is a remnant of the foun- 
dation of Solomon’s Temple built 
in 958 B.C. 

From here we went to the Tem- 
ple Area where we visited first the 
Dome of the Rock, which is of the 
Mosleum faith, built upon the 
foundations of the several temples 
that had been constructed and 
destroyed since Solomon’s day. It 
is located in almost the exact 
center of the thirty-six acre area. 
A most impressive shrine, it is an 
octagonal edifice of only moderate 
size with four entrances. It has 
stained glass windows of rare 
beauty and some lovely mosaics. 
A unique feature is the double- 
row of exquisite columns, an inner 
and an outer circle, so placed that 
all can be seen from each of the 
four entrances. The great dome, 
filled with beautiful mosaics, is 
directly over a bare rock which has 
been held sacred by the Jews as far 
back as the history of Jerusalem 
goes. It is said to have been used 
as an ancient threshing floor, as an 
altar by both David and Solomon, 
and as the sacrificial stone on which 
Abraham offered the lamb instead 
of Isaac. This stone is also sacred 
to the Moslems as the one from 
which Mohammed ascended into 
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heaven. They explain some depres- 
sions on the surface as the finger 
prints of the angel who held the 
stone to earth when it tried to 
follow Mohammed. 

True to the prophecy made by 
Jesus, there is no sign of the tem- 
ple which stood on this site in 
which the twelve-year-old Son of 
Mary and Joseph questioned the 
learned doctors and from which 
He later drove the money changers. 
That was the temple built by 
Herod the Great and completely 
destroyed by Titus in 70 A.D. 

We were guided across the Tem- 
ple Area to the Mosque El-Aksa, 
which is second only to Mecca in 
the Moslem world. The chief in- 
terest to Christians is the fact that 
this Mosque stands on the sight 
of a Sixth Century church built by 
Justinian of Constantinople. Here 
we heard many entrancing tales of 
miracles performed for Moslem 
pilgrims. 

Underneath the high platform 
on which all these buildings stand 
are underground vaults known as 
King Solomon’s Stables. Eighty- 
eight, huge, square pillars hold 
aloft the stone ceilings of the 
stables, the origin of which nobody 
has been able to establish. There 
is proof that the Crusaders used 
them, but back of that there is no 
certain knowledge. 

Bright and early on the follow- 
ing day we drove out across the 
Kidron Valley to the Mount of 
Olives. This mound, so familiar in 
name to all people of Christian 
faith, is a ridge 2680 feet high, one 
of the highest points in the Holy 


Land. Once covered with olive 
trees it is mow covered with 
churches. But it is still a most im- 
pressive site, from which one gets 
a marvelous panoramic view of 
Jerusalem and all the surround- 
ing country. From church balconies 
and from between the buildings 
the view of the city is a thrilling 
one. It must be the view, with 
little change, that Jesus had when 
He wept over the fate He foresaw 
for His beloved city. 

Here one cannot but be reminded 
that it was from this site that Jesus 
began His triumphal entrance into 
Jerusalem with the multitudes 
strewing palm branches and shout- 
ing hozannas. These thoughts and 
this magnificent view of the whole 
circle of the City were the most 
sacred moments of my visit to the 
Holy Land. 

On the slopes down toward Jeru- 
salem is the Garden of Gethse- 
mane. It is now divided into two 
gardens, one Latin and one Greek 
Orthodox, each with its church. 
The olive trees are there though 
they are greatly diminished by men 
and locusts. They are of great age, 
two to three thousand years old, 
and their gnarled and _ twisted 
trunks give credence to this claim. 

As one walks through these gar- 
dens, the reality of Christian his- 
tory is felt. Churches and the di- 
vided garden cannot take away the 
realization that it was somewhere 
here on this slope that Jesus prayed 
in agony on the night before the 
crucifixion; that here He was ar- 
rested and taken away to be con- 
demned somewhere in the city 
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across the Brook Kidron and cruci- 
fied somewhere outside the walls of 
that city. 

That afternoon we drove over 
the rocky hills past the village of 
Bethany, home of Mary and Mar- 
tha and their brother Lazarus, 
and on to Bethlehem, The dis- 
tance is only some five miles; but 
in order to avoid a strip of Irsael, 
the route is now a circuitous and 
mountainous one of about fifteen 
miles. All along the way there were 
daisies, lupines, buttercups and 
red, red poppies that are said to be 
the “lilies of the field.” 

A refugee camp was passed en 
route where we were told the in- 
habitants exist on an allowance of 
about seven cents per day. And, in 
addition to this depressing sight, 
the fortifications of both Israelis 
and Arabs could be seen. The only 
bit of hope observed was the 
United Nations’ building in No- 
Mans-Land with its flag floating on 
the breeze. 

Just before reaching Bethlehem 
we drove out to Shepherds’ Fields, 
the hill marked as the sight where 
“the shepherds watched their flocks 
by night” on the night of the Christ 
Child’s birth. Sheep and goats were 
grazing on the gentle hills around, 
which were much greener than 
those around Jerusalem. There 
were olive groves and fertile valleys 
all about, giving evidence of the 
meaning of Bethlehem—“House of 
Bread.” From this point the “little 
town of Bethlehem” could be seen 
lying still and white on its noble 
hill in the afternoon sunlight. My 
thoughts turned to those who had 


lived here—David and Ruth. And 
Jesus was born somewhere over 
there in that City. 

In Bethlehem we drove to the 
Church of the Nativity, which is 
built on the sight that has been 
venerated for more than fifteen 
centuries as the actual cave where 
Jesus was born and where the Wise 
Men came from the East bearing 
gifts of gold and frankincense and 
myrrh. Constantine built the orig- 
inal basilica in 330 A. D. Only the 
foundations are said to be the orig- 
inal ones, the church having been 
destroyed, rebuilt, revised, and al- 
tered to its present structure. Un- 
like some of the churces visited in 
Jerusalem, this one has remained 
in the Christian faiths, for the in- 
habitants of Bethlehem are for the 
most part Christian Arabs. Three 
convents nearby—Latin, Orthodox, 
and Armenian—hide the church 
from view until one gets quite 
near. It is reached by stooping 
through a low entrance into a 
courtyard, made low purposely to 
keep out camels, donkeys, and 
Moslem crowds. 

Inside, the church is very simple. 
Its columns are of red stone; there 
are some very good Byzantine Mo- 
saics and some Crusaders crests are 
on the walls. Twenty feet below 
the choir is the Chapel of the Na- 
tivity, its walls lined with marble 
and masonry. A large silver star in 
the pavement marks the spot where 
the Christ-child was born. Above 
it hang fifteen ever-burning lamps, 
six tended by Orthodox priests, 
four by Latin priests, and five by 
Armenian priests. An altar in this 
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chapel is shared by these religious 
groups for special festivals. Al- 
though the authenticity of this site 
has been questioned, the atmos- 
phere of the place leads one to ac- 
cept it. 

The obliging guide wanted to 
show us other churches, shrines, and 
grottoes of religious significance; 
but, due to the late hour and a de- 
sire to leave this city with the most 
sacred and most nearly authentic 
shrine uppermost in our minds, we 
made our way through the native 
venders of mother-of-pearl articles, 
shale trinkets, picture post-cards, 
et cetera, back to our cars and on 
to Jerusalem where we were to 
board a plane for Damascus. 

As my two-day visit to the Holy 
Land ended, I tried to shut from 
my mind the many jarring and dis- 
tasteful things I had seen and heard 
in order to dwell upon the things 
that had made the Bible scenes 
come startlingly to life. As Dr. 
Harry Fosdick so impressively 
points out in his Pilgrimage to 
Palestine, it is the country rather 
than the specific sites and objects 
which reveals the Holy Land. The 
country itself must be much the 
same as it was two thousand or 
more years ago. The gentle hills; 
the rocky, mountainous areas; the 
fertile valleys; the rivers and lakes; 
the sun, the sky, the stars; the wild 
flowers, “the lilies of the fields”— 








these are surely as they were dur- 
ing Jesus’ life. 

And the way of life of the people 
here has changed but little with 
the passing of centuries. The fiat- 
top houses; the shepherds and their 
sheep; the man with his hand to 
the plow; the women at the wells 
with their water jugs or gasoline 
tins—these gave reality to the par- 
ables used by Jesus. 

A two-day visit is all too short 
to observe economic, social and 
political problems. But it can give 
a discerning traveler the realization 
that he has seen some of the places 
that mark “the cradle of Christian- 
ity,” and that he has indeed walked 
in some of the places where Jesus 
walked. 

Today the Holy Land is torn 
with strife, causing one to wonder 
what the tragic end will be. But is 
it in a more tragic situation than it 
was in the Christian era? At that 
time, all Palestine was seething 
with discontent, hatred, treachery, 
and strife. A Jewish rebellion 
caused Titus to utterly destroy Je- 
rusalem just some thirty years after 
the crucifixion, leaving not one 
stone of the noble temple on an- 
other. But nothing has ever been 
able to completely destroy the in- 
fluence of the life and teachings of 
the Man of Galilee, whose life be- 
gan and ended there. 
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tion, we people 
States have been untraditional in 
many aspects of our national and 
private lives. We were rebels, rug- 
ged individuals, pioneers; we have 
been daring enough to utilize the 
atom; we have been bold in our 
economics; we have been altruistic, 
yet materialistic. Today we find 
ourselves faced with what seems to 
be an insurmountable problem 
clothed in a tradition, part of 
which has been inherited, part of 
which we have created. How shall 
we continue our mass education? 

From every side we are literally 
pummeled with facts and figures. 
Never in our history have we had 
so many diversified interest groups 
quoting facts in support of educa- 
tion and its problems. All of these 
problems tend toward the super- 
latives—the largest number of 
children ever enrolled in the ele- 
mentary schools; the biggest infiux 
of students into the high schools; 
the greatest shortage of classrooms; 
the highest enrollments in colleges 
and universities; the lowest supply 
of instructors at all levels and in 
all fields; the highest salaries paid 
to teachers. 

These problems are so_inter- 
twined that it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is of greatest impor- 
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tance. We must provide our chil- 
dren with attractive, uncrowded 
classrooms in which to learn; by 
encouraging them to go into higher 
education, we must provide for 
those who have the ability but 
not the financial resources; for 
services rendered, we must offer 
remuneration commensurate with 
the training and skill required to 
teach. 

Thus far, the major proposals for 
solving our educational dilemma 
of how to continue to educate the 
masses seem to place the emphasis 
on the monetary. Our national 
government is proposing that fed- 
eral aid be supplied to build or 
replace classrooms; to grant schol- 
arships; to assist state and local 
districts to establish and main- 
tain high, nation-wide educational 
standards. To accomplish these 
aims—building of classrooms, fi- 
nancing of higher education, in- 
creasing salaries—the costs are stu- 
pendous. 

In our true American spirit, we 
are thinking altruistically, but very 
materialistically. The proposed so- 
lutions to the problems of carrying 
on our educational enterprises and 
staffing the educational plants are 
dominated by tradition. Naturally, 
we will expand physically. Yet, if 
159,000 classrooms are built, who 
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will “man” these rooms? If scholar- 
ships ranging from $100 to $900 
per year are granted to 25,000 high 
school graduates, who will teach 
these collegians? 

In scientific areas, we have bro- 
ken with tradition; that is, we have 
split the atom, broken the sound 
barrier, proposed outer-world sat- 
ellites. In the realm of human re- 
lations, we have moved from 
rugged individualism through the 
phase of “individual differences” 
to “group dynamics” and, now, to 
the realization that there can be 
“rugged group-ism.” Likewise, in 
literature, art and music, we have 
developed new patterns using dif- 
ferent media. Business has ini- 
tiated changes in production, ad- 
vertising and merchandising. In all 
of these areas the public has 
accepted the innovations. 

But when it comes to suggested 
changes in educational patterns, 
tradition rears its head. It has 
taken the equivalent of $40 mil- 
lion in advertising, air and tele- 
vision time, brochures and pam- 
phlets, to bring the public to a 
greater realization of the worth of 
the teaching profession. It has 
taken over twenty years of con- 
certed effort on the part of 
teachers and administrators, in 
conjunction with the most civic- 
minded residents of communities, 
to raise teachers’ salaries to a level 
approaching that of the skilled 
laborers. 

Parents and laymen have ac- 
cepted the fact that in many areas 
it is necessary to hold double ses- 


sions of school in order to accom- 
modate the increased number of 
students. This is a definite change 
from tradition. Who has made 
the decision that school buildings 
shall stand idle for three months 
each summer? The custodians? 
They need time to clean and 
paint. Managers of office buildings, 
however, do not evict the tenants 
to accomplish these refurbishing 
tasks. The children cannot learn 
rapidly in warm weather? We do 
have airconditioning to counteract 
high temperatures. Many business 
men and women prefer to work in 
their air-conditioned offices during 
the summer, because they are more 
comfortable than their homes. 
The students and teachers need a 
change of pace, scenery, and activ- 
ity? True, everyone needs a vaca- 
tion, but need it be one of three 
months’ duration? Would we be 
wise to utilize the principle of 
pacing learning as opposed to 
scheduling long periods of work 
and relaxation? Could we rotate 
on a quarter basis and thus utilize 
our educational facilities to the 
fullest extent? Would year-round 
schooling be superior to over- 
crowded conditions, to half-day 
sessions? Would year-round school- 
ing better provide for those excep- 
tional children—those who could 
and would forge ahead, or those 
who require a bit longer yet need 
not be retarded a full year? 

Who has proved that we cannot 
educate our children in fewer than 
twelve to sixteen years or that we 
cannot provide them with a greater 
amount of educational training in 
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that time? Is there something so 
sacred about our lockstep proce- 
dures that a student cannot possi- 
bly develop intellectually, mature 
emotionally and socially, increase 
personal effectiveness, if he misses 
a single rung on the educational 
ladder? 

These have been primarily rhe- 
torical questions—summed up in 
one: “Can we break with educa- 
tional traditions?” For most of 
these questions, however, the an- 
swers have emphasized the mate- 
rialistic rather than the human 
element. Regardless of plant utili- 
zation, lockstep curriculum, psy- 
chological effects of continuous 
learning, the human factor con- 
tinues to be paramount—and, in 
education, the teacher is that! 
Television, recordings, films, lec- 
tures, mass education, will never 
replace “the log and Mark Hop- 
kins.” Do we, as teachers, hold in 
our own hands one of the solutions 
to the educational bottleneck—the 
teacher shortage? The old cliché, 
“He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches,” has long since ceased to 
be a quip to be bantered about 
lightly. Joseph Stocker, in The 
Reporter of February 21, 1957, 
turns the phrase to: “He who can, 
must.” Where are we to look for 
the potential teaching personnel? 
Are they not in our classes today? 
How can we entice them? 

This, too, is a matter of breaking 
with tradition. For all too many 
years, teachers have apologized for 
their occupation, squelched the 
young enthusiast with an attitude 
of complacency, discouraged the 


beginner, rejected the experimen- 
ter. Must we, then, break with 
tradition and develop a spirit of 
hope, faith and charity? 

If we, as teachers, will hope that 
—through word, deed and example 
—we can convey to young people 
some of those deep satisfactions 
which come from challenging an- 
other to match wits with us. 
Whether this wit-matching be in 
the realm of historical, literary 
or scientific fact, the teacher is in 
a position to play at mental gym- 
nastics with the student. It is the 
professional versus the amateur, 
but we must have the hope that 
someday the amateur will become 
the professional—another teacher. 

Do we, as teachers, have faith 
that the younger generation will 
blossom and mature with training 
and experience? Every generation 
has probably looked upon its prog- 
eny as reckless, carefree, irresponsi- 
ble. In retrospect, no teacher can 
imagine that she was a member of 
such a “scatter-brained age.” But in 
the eyes of her elders, she was! 
By evidencing faith in young 
people, we may in turn restore our 
faith in ourselves. We must trust 
the new generation to train future 
scholars. We must show them that 
we have that faith by giving them 
the opportunities to learn, and 
then to teach, as they see fit. 

Do we, as teachers, have charity? 
No two of us would conduct a class 
in the same manner. There isn’t 
even “your way, my way, and the 
right way!” There is the right way 
for a particular class and a particu- 
lar teacher. Let us be charitable 
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and willing to accept new teachers’ 
ideas, to encourage these begin- 
ners, to assist when asked. Also, 
there is a right way to meet these 
young people who come to our 
schools. Administrative assistants, 
personnel directors, superintend- 
ents and principals literally try 
to “sell” their schools; but the cold 
reality strikes the young teacher 
when she is met with: “There's 
no use doing that; it takes too 
much work;” “You'll soon learn to 
do as little as possible, because, 
the children just aren’t appreci- 
ative these days;” “Just let them 
read their textbooks: that’s all I 
do;” .. . ad infinitum. Would the 
doctor say to the interne, “Let the 
patient die; he isn’t worth saving?” 
Would the carpenter say to his 
apprentice, “Just nail on the 
boards; it doesn’t matter if they 
fit.” Would the pharmacist say to 
the customer, “Let me ‘bleed’ you 
instead of selling you this new- 
fangled high-blood-pressure _pre- 
scription?” 

In addition to working for the 
passage of legislation which in- 


volves the expenditure of millions 
of dollars, perhaps we should con- 
centrate on utilizing our own facil- 
ities to the fullest extent. Might we 
expand the academic year to twelve 
months and thus reduce construc- 
tion by at least twenty-five per cent? 
Might we then be able to “tailor” 
the curricula to the learning apti- 
tudes, abilities and interests of in- 
dividual students? Perhaps we 
should concentrate on developing 
our greatest of natural resources— 
the human mind—to the highest 
capacity. Might we seek ways to 
stimulate the high-potential stu- 
dent and thus discourage the “col- 
lege-country-club” members in or- 
der to place a premium on learn- 
ing, as opposed to degree-seeking. 
Perhaps we should concentrate on 
challenging ourselves to become 
more adaptable and amenable to 
change. Might we acknowledge 
changes in philosophy, methodol- 
ogy and materials, thus evaluating, 
rather than criticizing, the work of 
the new members of the profession? 
Might practical solutions evolve 
from such efforts? 





—BUT, WE HAVE WINGS 


MABEL F. McKEE 











ese weeks ago I read of a 
tive African boy who had been 
converted and educated in one of 
our missionary schools. Later he 
came to this country and while here 
attended one of the many summer 
youth conferences. Around the 
camp fire in the evenings he told 
many fascinating stories about the 
customs of his people, and one 
night added some African proverbs. 
Now proverbs are quite similar the 
world over, but the one that caught 
my imagination was simple and 
terse, 

“The bird walks, but he has 
wings.” 

And I thought that is not con- 
fined to Africa. It characterizes us 
just as truly. How often we plod 
along on the earth when we might 
rise to mountain heights. 

You know the story of the moun- 
tain climbers. All day they spent 
scaling the steep sides. It rained 
incessantly. Toward evening, as 
they neared the timber line, the 
rain changed to snow. Near the 
summit, they built a fire, wrapped 
themselves in their blankets and 
spent a most uncomfortable night. 
In the morning they hastened to 
the summit, and what a sight! Un- 
speakable beauty and grandeur and 
glory! To the right, one peak glis- 
tened in dazzling whiteness. To the 
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eft, another equally resplendent. 
And in between were myriad 
smaller peaks which mirrored the 
beauty of the new fallen snow. For 
a moment they stood stunned and 
awed by the scene. And then they 
glanced below. All the rocks and 
debris of the mountainside, the 
grime and dirt of the valley below 
were obscured by the fog. Only the 
vision of the snow covered peaks 
remainded. The petty things—the 
sordid things of life—prejudice and 
hate and meanness—in which they 
had walked, were completly lost to 
sight when they used their wings. 

How true of all men everywhere! 
Man has greater wisdom and higher 
abilities than he uses. We have abil- 
ities but we are afraid to use them. 

When the chapter president asks 
you to head up the Scholarship 
Committee or perhaps to be pub- 
licity chairman, will you say, “I'd 
just love to do it, but I’m so busy. 
Anyway I can’t write newspaper 
style. They'd never publish it.” Re- 
member, “Those who shrink from 
responsibility continue to shrink.” 

This idea of Leadership—not just 
leadership but training for leader- 
ship—was the all-over theme ap- 
proved by the Boston Convention 
as a part of the program for Delta 
Kappa Gamma for the next five 
years, so it should receive our spe- 
cial attention. 
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At the same time, leadership has 
its hazards. There is an old saying 
“He who gets his head above the 
crowd is sure to be shot at.” I has- 
ten to the defense of that final prep- 
osition by citing an incident on 
one of the radio programs when 
the world was paying homage to 
Winston Churchill. One program 
discussed Churchill’s “many-sided- 
ness”, and the speaker emphasized 
his humor. It seems that on one 
occasion a radio announcer had 
demanded Churchill’s manuscript. 
It was submitted. After it had been 
scrutinized most carefully, the 
reader discovered one sentence 
which ended in a preposition, so 
the error was promptly marked 
with red. When the manuscript was 
returned, Churchill looked at it, 
then remarked sarcastically, “Such 
errant pedantry I cannot up with 
put.” 

This is true of the president of 
your chapter, of our international 
officers, of the Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, or of President 
Eisenhower, himself. Dr. Elton 
Trueblood, in one of his books, 
expressed the idea in these words: 
“Mediocrity resents excellence and 
attacks it accordingly. That is part 
of the price men and women must 
pay if they try to achieve excellence 
in any field.” 

When people from every state by 
the radio and the press joined in 
celebrating the 82nd birthday of 
Herbert Hoover, there were, ob- 
viously, many quotations from his 
pen. One of the favorites used by 
the press was from “Words to Live 
By” which appeared in 1949. 


“We are in great danger,” said Mr. 
Hoover, “of developing a cult of the 
Common Man, which means a cult 
of mediocrity. Let us remember that 
the great human advances have not 
been brought about by mediocre men 
and women. They were brought about 
by distinctly uncommon people with 
vital sparks of leadership. It is a 
curious fact that when you get sick 
you want an uncommon doctor; if 
your car breaks down you want an 
uncommonly good mechanic; when 
we get into war we want dreadfully 
an uncommon general. .. . the fu- 
ture of America rests not in medioc- 
rity, but in the constant renewal of 
leadership in every phase of our na- 
tional life.” 

The true Delta Kappa Gamma 
does not label herself as superior 
as the Uncommon Teacher, be- 
cause she has been elected to mem- 
bership in the organization. Recog- 
nition afforded by election to 
membership is not the end. It is 
rather a challenge to continued and 
more purposeful professional activ- 
ity because of association with 
others who have been similarly rec- 
ognized. Each member “needs to 
take a good look at her own inade- 
quacies before criticising others. 
True superiority lies in being su- 
perior to one’s former self.” 

Are you the Common member, 
or the Uncommon? Do you work 
on your Committee—or are you 
just drifting? Have you contributed 
something tangible to your chapter 
life? May you, too, catch the vision 
Annie Webb Blanton had when 
she formulated those principles 
on which our Society is founded 
and upon which it has grown 
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from 12 to almost 60,000 members 
in the twenty-seven years of its 
existence. When we think of its 
phenomenal growth—surely 60,000 
women could not have misjudged 
its program and ideals. 

There comes to my mind a per- 
fectly good English word, though 
it is not in common usage, mayhap, 
because of its singular implication. 
The idea therein is ominous. It 
spreads; it is contagious and in the 
end may prove disastrous to chap- 
ter life. The word is “ergophobia” 
and means a dislike for work. So, 
be alert lest the deadly germs of 
ergophobia make an inroad on 
your chapter life and activities. 

One time a lad who was plan- 
ning to make a tour of England on 
his bicycle asked for a route which 
would avoid all hills. “If you stay 
on the flats, you will miss the best 
views,” came the warning answer. 
Superiority of any kind always has 
its price; those who demand bar- 
gain rates get only the odds and 
ends and they are of doubtful qual- 
ity. We need the tonic of big 
thoughts. We can walk, but we 
have wings. 

One of the advertisements that 
came to my desk recently had this 
caption, “What shapes your think- 
ing?” And the first two or three 
sentences were equally alluring: 

Certain primitives bind their skulls 
with strips of hide so their heads grow 
on a bias. When these wrappings are 
removed, the first flow of blood is 
extremely painful. 

In our society, many people bind 
not their heads, but their minds, and 
as a result of this tourniquet on their 
imagination, their thinking is biased 


and their opinion hidebound. Scien- 
tists who have studied it say that 
headbinding isn’t harmful—but all 
agree that “mind-binding” is, Mind- 
binding is not only fatal to truth but 
to freedom as well. 

Is your mind bound? Are you 
walking in your conversation? On 
what level is your conversation? 
Sometimes I think that we in our 
profession do bind our minds. Not 
long ago I found this bit of dog- 
gerel on the Woman’s Page of the 
daily: 

“If I could leave the kitchen sink, 
I think I might have time to think. 
But if I did, I think, I’d think 
Of unwashed dishes in the sink.” 

There is subtle philosophy in 
those lines, and they are keen sat- 
ire on our profession. We long to 
go, to do something, but if and 
when we do, we are still washing 
our dishes of tests, daily routine, 
and discipline cases. We refuse to 
refresh our minds with leisure and 
the change it brings. 

Review for a moment some of 
our purposes and the pledge we 
have taken. “To eliminate unjust 
discrimination.” Not long ago I 
picked up a copy of an education 
magazine. On the first page were 
fifteen names of officers. Four of 
them were women. Then I decided 
to count the pictures in the issue. 
There were thirty-four men, and 
only nine women. The next step 
was to refer to the table of contents 
in an NEA magazine which con- 
tained the names of twenty-one 
contributors, only five of whom 
were women. Why the discrimina- 
tion? Again, we seek “to sponsor 
and support or initiate desirable 
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education legislation in the inter- 
est of women educators, and to 
have an informed membership .. . 
that we may become intelligent 
members of a world society.” Now 
that is really a big order. It should 
be magic to stir Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma souls. 

This is an air age. We are con- 
stantly trying our wings. But in 
this machine age we must be con- 
stantly heedful lest we dethrone 
the language of the heart. Our 
crisis is a spirit crisis. Walking is 
comparatively easy. It is a chal- 
lenge to fly. There is an old legend 
that at first birds did not have 
wings. They only could walk. And 
when the Creator later gave them 
wings, they had lived so long on 
the ground, they were afraid to 
try the air. Greater possibilities did 
not even appeal. 

Might it be well to take a brief 
inventory and see where you stand. 
Are you still in conversation, con- 
tent with the nothings? Are you 
walking in your thinking? Is your 
mind bound by the tourniquet of 
little ideas? The treasures of the 
centuries are yours. Are you walk- 
ing merely, professionally, letting 
others pay the dues and do the 
work? Do you know the best tech- 
niques for your field? Have you de- 
termined the best use of the media 
of radio and TV? As Miss Ola Hil- 
ler said, “Twentieth century chil- 
dren must be taught with twentieth 
century communication skills, lead- 
ership and vision.” 


To see ahead is not easy. In fact, 
for some it has been a great “jolt” 
—a rebellion. Paul, as he journeyed 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, was 
struck blind and friends had to 
lead him by the hand into the city. 
But that VISION made Paul. It 
was not his mind, his power, his 
zeal that made him great. He had 
these before—he still had these 
abilities after his transforming ex- 
perience. As long as Paul groped 
along—as long as he walked, he was 
the Common Man. It took a vision 
to channel his ability. When he 
used his wings he became a new 
man—a man of power “‘who turned 
the world upside down.” 

The parallelism is obvious. 
GROW. STAND TALL. THINK 
BIG THOUGHTS. You are the 
Uncommon Teacher. When you 
were invited to membership in the 
Society you had already been ap- 
praised. Your abilities had been 
evaluated. Are you living up to the 
faith that SOMEONE had in you? 

I am told that in Willow Run 
there is a sign which reads “The 
difficuit we do right now. The im- 
possible takes a little longer.” So, 
plan the impossible. Make no little 
plans. They have no magic to stir 
men’s souls. All the enduring 


values of life come with the victory 
of achievement, rather than with 
the pleasures of easy possession. 

Walking is easy, but we live in 
an age of wings. 








—___“Professipnal Growth: Living a Productive Life” 
So 











UR International Program 

Committee welcomes this op- 
portunity to explain briefly what 
we have been thinking and where 
we have been “trending.” The Five 
Year Program on which our Society 
started in 1954 has been moving 
along. We have studied “Teacher 
Recruitment” from many angles. 
The yearbooks show that during 
the past year the subject, “Uniting 
Women Educators of the World in 
a Spiritual Fellowship,” has been 
variously developed by your chap- 
ters. 

Many groups have put their 
study into action by giving active 
support to the Korean Fellowship 
Fund. By thus uniting, members 
have been able to make a real con- 
tribution. Mrs. Lee is already study- 
ing in Michigan. 

The Society has nearly enough 
money to bring another educator 
to this country. Pennsylvania is 
contributing toward a fellowship 
of their own. Many states are car- 
rying on other worthwhile, “unit- 
ing” projects with foreign teachers. 

The National Program Commit- 
tee for the previous biennium gave 
educational legislation to us as a 
continuing theme. We again rec- 


PROGRAM FOCUS FOR 1957-58 


EVELYN BULL 


ommend that each chapter devote 
at least one meeting a year to this 
subject. We refer you to the litera- 
ture on the relationship between in- 
terest and real purposes. For many 
persons previously inexperienced 
in this area such learnings could be 
a factor in professional growth. 
And in 1957-1958, our program 
spotlights “Professional Growth: 
Living a Productive Life.” 

The program must always be 
laid out in broad lines. There are 
individual differences not only 
among our separate members, but 
in our chapters, states and prov- 
inces. No matter how well in “fo- 
cus” a program may be, it will not 
be vital unless it is developed in 
line with the needs of the particular 
unit. So what approach to the area 
of professional growth will benefit 
and stimulate your group? 

1. Studying the possible unique 
contributions of the various 
ages in the profession? The 
new teacher, the established 
success, the retired teacher. 

2. Preparing a pathway for these 
contributions? Many a good 
idea dies of neglect at the tran- 
sitional stage from study to 
use. 
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§. Examining the latest research 
on meeting the physiological 
changes of the middle years? 
Many professional people 
speak sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly of the develop- 
mental problems of little chil- 
dren, or of the adolescent 
growth spurt, but make no ef- 
fort to understand the same 
sort of phenomenon in them- 
selves or their colleagues. 

4. Planning for retirement readi- 
ness? Perhaps our retired mem- 
bers might tell us what changes 
they would now make in their 
active teaching years if they 
could go back and do it over 
again. 

5. Surveying the age limits on 
promotions in our areas to see 
if they are realistic in the light 
of modern research? 

6. Looking at the techniques of 
leadership which may be im- 
proved even in “key” people? 
A great deal of very interesting 
material is being published on 
this subject at both profession- 
al and popular levels. 

7. Learning about new methods 
of encouraging creative think- 
ing in industry? Business has 
been getting results. 

8. Going a step further and ex- 
perimenting with some of these 
techniques? How many ideas 
about some one problem 
could an alert Delta Kappa 
Gamma group produce in an 
“imagination session”? 

In answering any of these ques- 

tions we may look away from our- 


selves and into the profession. How- 
ever, while we stay alert to our out- 
going purposes, this large program 
topic may turn our eyes back upon 
ourselves again. It implies not only 
subjects to study, but a way of life. 

Do our members tend to sit back 
and let the words of a speaker 
either soak in or roll off as the case 
may be? Maybe for professional 
growth we need to have more group 
participation programs. Why do we 
continue to feature men on chapter 
programs? Why not give every op- 
portunity available to develop our 
own members ? 

The Administrative Board has 
asked each chapter to celebrate 
Founders Day on May 11, 1958 or 
at its meeting nearest that date. 

There is no need to mention the 
difference between stagnation and 
relaxation. If, in fact, stagnation 
were relaxing, it might have some- 
thing in its favor! A vital program 
will help to keep chapters from be- 
coming just a social group. Neither 
should election to membership 
simply crown a career. It opens a 
door to further growth in a So- 
ciety which, by its nature, can help 
us grow. Members must accept the 
obligation to be part of a working, 
contributing group. 

An older teacher once said to me 
apropos of a school job she didn’t 
wish to do, “I’ve worked hard for 
this school system. I’ve already 
given my service.” Delta Kappa 
Gammas know that service is never 
in the past tense, though we may 
need to learn how the type of serv- 
ice may profitably change as our 
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strength, knowledge and skills do. 

The Committee believes that pro- 
fessional growth is continuously 
possible if members strive for it de- 
liberately. The idea of living a pro- 
ductive life professionally can be 
immensely stimulating. What teach- 
ers were last year is no longer good 
enough. Planning and study can 
help people achieve what they wish 
to do. 

If this discussion of the new pro- 
gram focus sounds a little reminis- 
cent of the recent spate of books 


and articles on how to live, so be it. 
There will be no lack of materials 
for you to use. Perhaps during 
1957-58 Delta Kappa Gamma will 
be writing a best seller, or—better 
still—living it. Living is growing. 
And let us hear no one say, “I’ve al- 
ready grown enough. I’m on a diet 
now.” (We are speaking here of our 
minds.) Let us see that they are not 
kept on an attenuating diet. How 
can we grow professionally? “Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of 
your mind.” 
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boc Committees on Member- 
ship of the Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society are responsible for an 
important phase of the work of 
the organization. The Constitution 
provides that “It shall be the duty 
of the Committee on Membership 
in each organization of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society to investi- 
gate the qualifications of all per- 
sons proposed for membership 
and to report for vote by the or- 
ganization the names of those can- 
didates whom the Committee con- 
siders to have the proper qualifi- 
cations.” By this simple directive, 
the Chapter Committees on Mem- 
bership become responsible for the 
character of the Society. 

The quality of the membership 
of this large Society testifies to the 
fact that the Chapter Committees 
have served well through the years 
and have guided chapters in select- 
ing their members wisely. But, as 
our necrology list grows longer 
each year, these Committees must 
urge chapter members to submit 
names of young candidates for 
election to membership so that 
Delta Kappa Gamma will not lack 
for leaders in the future. It is of 
prime importance that more young 
women be initiated each year if 
the Society is to continue to grow 
in prestige and is to maintain its 
place of leadership in educational 
circles. 











)MMITTEES ON MEMBERSHIP 


PHYLLIS ELLIS 


Young teachers should not be 
expected to have an impressive 
record of honors or achievements 
but should show promise and be 
sincerely interested in the profes- 
sion. Chapters might well sponsor 
chapters of women under 45 years 
of age with diversified professional 
interests; or chapters might initiate 
four or more young teachers at one 
time. There is no facet of the mem- 
bership work which is more im- 
portant than expansion within 
this age group. For several years 
the international officers have 
urged that Delta Kappa Gamma 
chapters take a realistic look at 
their membership rolls and follow 
such a course of action. Are the 
results of these suggestions evident 
in your chapter and state? 

In addition to the duties stated 
in the Constitution, Chapter Com- 
mittees on Membership have other 
responsibilities. Every group of 
initiates should be instructed con- 
cerning Delta Kappa Gamma pol- 
icies and should be conversant 
with the provisions of the Consti- 
tution and of the Handbook. In 
most chapters, the Committee on 
Membership provides this instruc- 
tion. Some chapter officers meet 
with initiates before and/or after 
initiation at an informal coffee for 
an orientation meeting at which 
the new members may learn the 
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history, policies, and procedures of 
the Society. Orientation of trans- 
ferred members as well as that of 
initiates is usually assigned to this 
Committee. 

Conservation of membership be- 
comes another phase of their work 
in many chapters. Suggestions for 
changes in quota restrictions, for 
reorganization of large chapters, 
and for improving transfer proce- 
dures can be submitted to the state 
and international committees by 
this group. 

Each Chapter Committee on 
Membership should make an an- 
nual survey of women “engaged in 
educational work.” Only by such 
a practice can the chapter quota be 
determined accurately, for popula- 
tion shifts cause a corresponding 
change in the number of women 
in each chapter area. 

Making recommendations for 
state and international honorary 
membership is another important 
part of the work of this Committee 
and constitutes a great service to 
the Society. The records and files of 
previous Committees are an im- 
portant source of help in keeping 
the Committee informed on chapter 
practices and policies. It is imper- 
ative that such files be kept up to 
date by the addition of current ma- 
terials from state and international 
officers and committee chairman. 

At the state level, the Commit- 
tees on Membership advise and 
counsel the chapter committees, 
channel worthwhile suggestions 
from chapters to the international 
Society, and serve as the liaison 
group between the two levels of the 


organization. It is their duty to 
screen the names of persons recom- 
mended for state honorary mem- 
bership and to submit those chosen 
to the Executive Board for vote. 
They should also be alert to their 
privilege of nominating candidates 
for international honorary mem- 
bership, for it is chiefly through 
the state committees that such 
names are made known. 

During the last biennium, the 
National Committee on Member- 
ship, under the leadership of Miss 
Florence Kreiger of South Dakota, 
made a study of many membership 
problems. As a result of the Re- 
serve Membership Survey, the 
Committee recommended that re- 
serve membership be granted only 
after careful study of each individ- 
ual request. Since such member- 
ship is defined in the Constitution, 
the restrictions placed upon its use 
should be followed exactly. 

The Committee also presented 
the following recommendations to 
the National Convention at New 
Orleans for action: 


“In areas where the population 
is less than five people per square 
mile, waive the quota entirely. 

“In areas where the population 
is 5 to 15 people per square mile, 
raise the quota to 20%. 

“In areas where the population 
is above 15 people per square mile, 
leave the quota as is.” 

Since the recommendations in- 
volved a revision or amendment 
of the Constitution, it was not 
possible to act upon them at that 
time, and they have been carried 
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over into this biennium for action. 
The above provisions will be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Con- 
stitution and will probably come 
up for vote at the 1958 Interna- 
tional Convention. Chapters and 
States affected by the proposed 
changes should consider them care- 
fully and express their approval 
or disapproval through their re- 
spective committee chairmen. 
Upon the many Committees on 











Membership in the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society rests the responsi- 
bility for determining the calibre of 
the membership. No greater area 
for service to the Society exists; no 
single phase of its work is more 
rewarding. The hundreds of fine 
women who become Delta Kappa 
Gamma members each year form 
a lasting tribute to the functioning 
of these capable Committees. 


| 





There is no turning back. 





Praver for the Atomic Age 


LapYE Evins HAMM 


So far our stumbling steps have led us, Lord, 


The blazing nemesis of our day must light the way of peace 

Or sear our souls into perdition deep and black; 

For with Thy children hast Thou shared Thyself 

In vaulting powers that own no bars or locks. 

Forbid our self-destruction through kinship, Lord, with Thee! 
Forbid, we pray, the Ultimate Paradox! 








ANNI 
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UR Society offers annually 

three scholarships, each carry- 
ing a stipend of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars, an amount sufficient 
to take care of the necessary ex- 
penses for a year of study at almost 
any college or university. How 
many of our fifty-eight thousand 
members apply for these scholar- 
ships each year? Would you guess 
five thousand, one thousand, one 
hundred, or one dozen? 

The above question was asked 
by your scholarship chairman in a 
talk to one of our recently organ- 
ized chapters. One Delta Kappa 
Gamma, who estimated one thou- 
sand, was surprised to learn that in 
1955 the number was thirteen, and, 
in 1956, the number was eleven. 
When told these facts, this young 
lady became interested and she is 
one of eighteen who applied this 
year. Are there others who would 
have applied if they had realized 
with what a small group they 
would have to compete? The fact 
that there were over 150 inquiries 
concerning international scholar- 
ships indicates some interest, at 
least. 

The aforementioned young lady 
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CHOLARS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


A. CLAIRE AVERY 


was advised to apply also 
scholarship of $1500 offe: 
her state organization, not 
she would need or desire both 
scholarships, but because there 
would be even fewer applicants on 
the state level. The speaker knew 
that in 1956 it was not possible to 
give away the $1500 offered by this 
state; and in 1954 one of the fears 
of the state scholarship committee 
was that they would not have an 
applicant for the Silver Anniver- 
sary Scholarship. Why is it so diffi- 
cuit to give away money? 

Do we expect too much of our 
applicants? On the international 
level that does not seem to be true. 
The requirements are four: 

1. Applicants must be members 

of The Delta Kappa Gamma 

Society. 

. Applicants must be doing 
graduate work in an approved 
institution of higher learning. 

. Applicants must meet reason- 
able standards as far as gen- 
eral health, personality, schol- 
arship, professional services, 
and other evidences of poten- 
tialities for future service are 
concerned, 
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4. Candidates must show prom- 
ise of distinction in their re- 
spective fields of study. 

Is it this fourth requirement 
which makes one hesitate to com- 
pete? To your scholarship commit- 
tee, it means that three applicants 
will show more promise of distinc- 
tion than the rest of the applicants. 
Your scholarship committee must 
decide which three show the most 
promise. 

It has seemed to the chairman 
that some state organizations have 
set up more difficult requirements 
than the international Society. If 
a paucity of applicants results, 
such states might reconsider their 
requirements, keeping in mind 
that two screening processes have 
already taken place. 

Delta Kappa Gamma member- 
ship is the result of a selective proc- 
ess. One who has been accepted 
for membership in our Society 
should rank in the top ten per cent 
of the group of educators that she 
represents. If she really does qual- 
ify for Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bership, she may well qualify for 
a Delta Kappa Gamma scholar- 
ship. 
A second screening process takes 
place in the graduate schools of 
our colleges and universities. If 
one of our members has been ac- 
cepted by a graduate school for 
work on the doctoral level, that 
person may well qualify for our 
help. If funds were available, I 
would not hesitate to vote financial 
assistance to any member, really 
qualified for Delta Kappa Gamma 
membership, who has been ac- 


cepted for doctoral study at a 
recognized institution of higher 
learning. 

Your scholarship chairman is 
not arguing for lower standards, 
but rather for a determination to 
aid our members who are able and 
ready to pursue graduate study. 
For this implementation of our 
fifth purpose, there is a real need 
on all levels: international, state, 
and chapter. 

Moreover, there is a need for 
increased interest in graduate study 
beyond the master’s degree. The 
Membership Study of The 1954- 
1956 National Research Commit- 
tee showed that a very small per- 
centage of our members have 
doctor’s degrees. Other studies 
have shown that many more men 
than women receive doctor’s de- 
grees, and that what has sometimes 
been termed discrimination against 
women may have been the failure 
of women to qualify for top posi- 
tions. 

In a memorandum to state schol- 
arship chairmen last fall, your in- 
ternational scholarship chairman 
affirmed that it ought to be the 
function of our scholarship com- 
mittees to seek out and encourage 
superior people who may not have 
considered themselves as eligible. 
Surely every chapter has one per- 
son who could profit by advanced 
training. Surely every state has 
more than one member who is 
deserving of a large scholarship. 

Let us all join with our scholar- 
ship committees in their search for 
these people. Wanted: scholars for 
our scholarships! 





\ 














Current Tesuers 


IN TEACHER WELFARE AND MORALE 


“F\O women and men teachers 

have equal opportunities in 
your area?” “Are class sizes and sick 
leave benefits satisfactory?” “Has an 
adequate instrument been devised 
to administer a merit rating?” 
“What factors contribute the most 
to encourage a new teacher to re- 
main in the profession?” “How may 
one prepare herself for satisfying 
retirement years?” 

Questions of as wide scope as 
these comprise the field of Teacher 
Welfare and Morale. The great va- 
riety of possibilities puts a respon- 
sibility first upon the International 
Committee to give a sense of direc- 
tion. Each State Chairman must 
then assess the situation in her own 
area to determine what emphases 
are most appropriate for her state 
and local chapters. The final and 
most important responsibility, how- 
ever, rests with each member of a 
chapter. It is at this level that rec- 
ommendations will turn into spe- 
cific actions. The strength of our 
entire organization is only commen- 
surate with the vigor with which 
each member actively involves her- 
self with the program of the Society. 

It is always easier to take refuge 
behind vague generalities than to 
come to grips with actual issues. It 
certainly takes less individual ef- 
fort to say, “In Teacher Welfare 
‘they’ (those ever happily anony- 


ALIDA W. PARKER 


mous individuals who act as the 
scapegoats for so much of our un- 
critical thinking!) talk about what 
would improve the welfare of teach- 
ers and raise their morale.” But 
what does this mean? Let's face it as 
individuals and let’s get down to 
specifics. Let’s substitute action for 
talk and the first person pronoun 
“I’—or perhaps better “we”—for 
“they”! 

The International Committee 
has agreed—through interest ex- 
pressed by State Chairmen—that the 
following five areas should be our 
major concern during the current 
biennium: 

1. Economic and social issues re- 
quiring some sort of legislative 
or administrative action 

2. Merit systems 

8. Teacher orientation and re- 
tention 

4. Follow-up of research study, 
“Are Women Discriminated 
Against in Education?” 

5. Study of the years of retire- 
ment 

(1) Legislative issues will, of ne- 
cessity, differ from state to state, de- 
pending upon the local situation, 
but will include such matters as ad- 
equate retirement laws, tenure laws, 
income tax exemption, sabbatical 
and sick leaves, salary schedules, 
teacher load. To avoid duplication 
of effort, in all of our work we will 
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be wise to check first all known re- 
sources of materials; such as state 
teacher association journals, various 
NEA publications, and professional 
yearbooks. Perhaps state chairmen 
have made yp bibliographies on 
the subjects under consideration. 
Much value will accrue to a chapter 
if the local committee will keep 
up-to-date files on all of the five 
areas and then after careful study 
will move into appropriate action. 
Don’t overlook this ready-made op- 
portunity to work closely with the 
state or international legislation 
committee on problems involving 
legislative action. 

(2) Since a great deal of attention 
is being directed now toward merit 
rating, it seems advisable for the en- 
tire committee to become informed 
on various phases of this matter 
and to be able to evaluate the ques- 
tion intelligently. As was suggested 
previously, we should avoid dupli- 
cating studies already under way— 
by groups such as the Classroom 
Teachers Association—but we can 
make valuable use of their findings. 

What objective, evaluating in- 
strument has been devised? Who in 
a school system should administer 
such an instrument? What teacher 
chracteristics would be measured— 
or are measurable? Where are satis- 
factory merit systems now being 
used? Can merit rating be divorced 
from salary? What are the details of 
the plans? If we can secure answers 
to specific questions like these, we 
will be in a position to render real 
service as the matter arises in our 
own areas. 

(3) An excellent opportunity ex- 


ists to cooperate with the Recruit- 
ment Committee at every level—lo- 
cal chapter, state and international 
—in the matter of teacher orienta- 
tion and retention. Many helpful 
orientation plans have been devel- 
oped in which Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma members can play important 
roles—as “big sisters,” helping be- 
ginning teachers become acquaint- 
ed with their new communities and 
find living quarters, helping them 
“learn the ropes” of their new po- 
sitions. This orientation should be 
both consistent and continuing— 
throughout the first year, in fact 
during the first several years. As- 
sistance and encouragement of this 
sort will lead new teachers step by 
step to a well-adjusted, positive at- 
titude, not only toward their im- 
mediate position but also toward 
wishing to remain in the profession. 
And as is so often true, fully as 
much reward comes to the donor as 
to the recipient of such aid to mo- 
rale. The results are inestimable. 
Every happy new teacher becomes 
a dynamic recruitment agent 
through her own enthusiasm. 

(4) At National Convention in 
New Orleans, the results were given 
of a research study entitled “Are 
Women Discriminated Against in 
Education?” The summary indi- 
cated evidence of discriminatory 
practices in employment of profes- 
sional staff; promotion of profes- 
sional staff, salaries, assignment of 
tasks; and on the basis of marital 
status. During the past year each 
state and individual chapter has 
been asked to pursue the matter 
further in local situations. 
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We must now ask why these prac- 
tices of discrimination exist. How 
much support do women give to 
other women? Does the small num- 
ber of women in high administra- 
tive posts necessarily indicate dis- 
crimination, or is there a creative 
factor which deters many women 
from seeking these positions? Are 
they sufficiently trained for these po- 
sitions? What qualities make for a 
successful woman administrator? 
After thorough study, if each chap- 
ter would try to cope with one spe- 
cific evidence of discrimination 
within its own location, tremendous 
cumulative force would result. 

(5) With the recent stress upon 
geriatrics we are realizing the im- 
portance of maintaining an unim- 
paired zest for living as we grow 
older and recognizing also the vital 
role of the retired person in society 
today. Our own retired members 
represent a vast resource of wis- 
dom and strength in the work of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. They can 
render also a great service to the 
entire Society by sharing with us 
the factors contributing to a satis- 
fying retirement. 

In the early fall a survey will be 
made of all of our retired members 
as to their interests and activities. 
Many are finding time for more 
participation in Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma than ever before. Many are de- 
veloping previously unrealized cre- 
ative talents. Through the experi- 
ences of these members the rest of 
us can learn how we, too, may pre- 
pare for a full, happy period of re- 
tirement. 


In summary, to reduce the mat- 


ter to its basic dimension, let each 
of us determine that during the 
coming year she will strive to be 
able to answer each of these ques- 
tions in the affirmative: 


(1) Have I taken at least one 
constructive step toward im- 
proving the welfare of teach- 
ers—gathered material, served 
on a committee, written to a 
legislator? 

(2) Do I have a clear understand- 
ing of the proposed merit 
systems? 

(3) Have I, through specific ac- 
tions, influenced at least one 
new teacher to remain in the 
profession? 


(4) Have I used my influence to- 
ward eliminating one particu- 
lar discriminatory practice to- 
ward women teachers; have I 
adopted a more positive sup- 
portive attitude toward wom- 
en in the profession? 


(5) Have I taken cognizance of 
the rich resource within our 
retired members, and have I 
thought through my own life 
—five, ten, twenty years ahead 
—and begun to plan construc- 
tively for a full, satisfying re- 
tirement? 

Looking at it from this individ- 
ual standpoint, these five questions 
don’t seem to be too much to ask, 
do they? Yet if each one of us, sixty 
thousand strong, would make this 
a personal commitment, the result- 
ing force on education would be im- 
measurable. Then surely our Delta 


Kappa Gamma purposes would 
come alivel 





WILL YOU BE THE Ty 


“ A TEACHER affects eternity: 

he can never tell where his 
influence stops.” Although these 
words were said years ago by Henry 
Adams, they are just as true today. 
Each member of Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma influences the student with 
whom she comes in contact fav- 
orably or unfavorably toward teach- 
ing. 

The several members of the In- 
ternational Selective Recruitment 
Committee for 1956-1958 have sub- 
mitted the following ideas and sug- 
gestions which are herewith given: 

Miss Katie Downs of West Geor- 
gia College, Georgia, writes— 

1. Make the total membership 
conscious of the part each in- 
dividual has in Teacher Re- 
cruitment. In a recent survey 
made by our chapter of 1392 
high school students, 231 said 
they were interested in teach- 
ing because of the influence of 
a former teacher; 126 said, 


“Teach — never,” because of 
teachers they had experienced. 
2. Familiarize ourselves with local 
and state programs and coordi- 
nate our efforts with theirs. 
Georgia has a full time state 
person who works with Future 










IER? 
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Teachers clubs and chapters. 
The State Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsors a “Teacher of 
the Year” Program. 

3. Publicize the good things that 
come to teachers rather than 
magnify the difficulties. 

4. Promote Teacher Recognition 
days through parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. 

5. Invite representatives from Fu- 
ture Teacher groups as guests 
for dinners, teas, and programs 
during the year. 

6. Support “legislation” and plan- 

ning groups which influence 

standards for training and cer- 
tification in order to keep 
standards high for the attrac- 
tion of better caliber students. 

Help to keep parents and other 

citizens informed about schools. 

8. Encourage and support grants- 

in-aid for promising high 
school graduates who are eco- 
nomically unable to provide 
college training without aid. 

9. Be attractive and individual 

citizens. 

Miss Ruth Lee Green of Dela- 
ware urges continued sponsorship 
of Future Teacher groups. For five 
years Alpha Chapter of Delaware 


r 
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has pioneered on a local level with 
the FTA program, but this year 
the program encompasses the entire 
state. Thus in April The Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society, AAUW, 
the Delaware State Education As- 
sociation, and the University of 
Delaware sponsored a large meet- 
ing with all sharing equally finan- 
cially and program-wise in the 
FTA program held at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware. 

Miss Verda James of Casper, 
Wyoming, announces the passage 
of a bill in her State Legislature 
appropriating $50,000 for scholar- 
ships for prospective teachers to 
be used either at the Wyoming 
State University or any Junior Col- 
lege or Community College in the 
State. Miss James would also like 
to see pertinent facts regarding 
salaries and kindred topics pre- 
sented to young people in mimeo- 
graphed or pamphlet form. 

Another Committee member, 
Mrs. Florence Amy of Crowley, 
Louisiana, feels that each and every 
chapter should include in its pro- 
gram for the year one meeting de- 
voted to the urgent problem of 
Selective Recruitment. The type of 
program for this meeting would 
depend upon the particular needs 
of the group. For instance, if all 
schools represented in the chapter 
have FTA clubs, a discussion of ef- 
fective programs of work for the 
club would be helpful. 

Mrs. Amy believes the FTA 
groups afford one of the best op- 
portunities for interesting high 
school students in the profession. 


Individual Delta Kappa Gamma 
members must sense their obliga- 
tion in organizing and directing 
such groups. Chapters can contrib- 
ute a great deal by sponsoring 
city-wide or county FTA meetings 
since many students cannot attend 
state meetings. 

Mrs. Amy asks, “Since not all 
good prospective teachers will be 
reached through clubs, could we 
sponsor outstanding speakers to 
appear before high school student 
bodies to present the opportunities 
and advantages of our profession? 
Through such a method not only 
the students but all teachers could 
be reached. Every teacher should be 
a recruiter.” 

Indiana’s Mrs. Helen Frick would 
like to see: 

1. Civic and parents’ organiza- 
tions become more interested 
in Teacher Recruitment. 

2. High school students given an 
insight into teaching as a career 
by providing first hand ex- 
perience in the classrooms. 

$. Experienced teachers become 
the guides and friends of new 
teachers. 

4.Importance of stipends and 
scholarships realized. 

Mrs, Frick also reports: 

The Kiwanis International clubs 
of Indiana have done an outstand- 
ing job of cooperating with The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society chap- 
ters in holding clinics or forums 
for high school students on the 
theme, “Why Be A Teacher?” 

The cadet teaching or explora- 
tory teaching course offered to 
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high school seniors of average and 
above average scholastic rating to 
interest them in teaching as a 
career has been helpful in steering 
good students into teaching as well 
as giving them valuable experience 
in working with children. 

Miss Jennibelle Watson of Wich- 
ita, Kansas, describes three success- 
ful types of recruitment experiences 
in her chapter: 

1. Two grants-in-aid of $50 each 
are given to two outstanding 
seniors who have signified their 
intentions of becoming teach- 
ers. The selection of the re- 
cipients is made in the spring 
and the girls are guests at the 
May meeting —a_ breakfast. 
However, the awards are not 
presented to the girls until the 
time of enrollment in the fall. 

2. Panels on the “Pros and Cons 
of Teaching” and “The Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages of 
Teaching” are held with the 
participants being a business- 
man, a high school teacher, an 
elementary teacher, an inter- 
mediate teacher, and a student 
of each of these levels. 

3. All FTA members of Wichita 
(Wichita has two colleges in 
addition to the secondary 
schools) are invited to a dinner 
held in one of the high school 
cafeterias. Four or five of the 
young teachers talk on “Why I 
Decided To Be A Teacher.” 
Some of the chapter members 
speak on “Why I Like To 
Teach” or “Teaching Is Fun.” 


From Mrs. Helen Riley of To- 
ledo, Ohio, come these thoughts: 

1. Stress the importance in every 
chapter of this slogan, “Every- 
day we enter a classroom—we 
are recruiting!” 

2.Plan a program during the 
year having chapter members 
tell of their experiences in 
bringing students into the 
teaching profession. Have a 
follow-up of these same per- 
sons every five years. 

3. Members must realize that Re- 
cruitment in itself is not all, 
but that retention of good 
teachers is a challenge. 

Your Chairman of the Interna- 
tional Selective Recruitment Com- 
mittee would like to share with you 
some of the activities that have 
and are being carried out in the 
state of Illinois: 

1, Demonstrations, county - wide 
rallies, and meetings with lay 
groups. 

2. Development of up-to-date lists 
of scholarships offered in var- 
ious colleges having teacher 
training. 

3. Preparation of reading lists of 
fiction and biography featur- 
ing teachers. 

4. Citation of young people plan- 
ning to teach by 
a. Chapter grants-in-aid for col- 

lege expenses of amounts 
varying from $25 to $100. 

b. Grace A. Chapman Memor- 
ial Award of $500 presented 
annually by the state to a 
girl in the area of Miss Chap- 
man’s chapter. 
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5. Presentation of radio programs 
featuring Society’s activities in 
Teacher Recruitment. 

6. Honoring 
a. First year teachers 
b. Pioneer teachers 
c. Teachers upon educational 

achievements 
d. Teachers upon retirement. 


7. Emphasis upon “Every mem- 
ber a recruiter.” 

8. Coordination of activities with 
State TEPS (Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Stand- 
ards) . 

9.The Research Committee un- 
der the direction of Dr. Emma 
Reinhardt is making a two 
year survey of what communi- 
ties and teachers themselves are 
doing to orient new teachers, 
which findings will be pub- 
lished later in a monograph. 

10. Make available to potential 
teachers “Eyes to See,” “Find 
Your Own Frontier” and “Dif- 
ferences Which Matter” sold 
by International Headquarters. 

Additional suggestions which 


have come to the attention of the 
Chairman are: 


1.Careful appraisal of factors 
which cause parents to recom- 
mend that their children 
choose professions and occupa- 
tions other than teaching. 


2. A community study and action 
program involving all com- 
munity organizations directed 
toward overcoming these hin- 
dering factors. 

3. A study of why teachers leave 
teaching. 

4. A follow-up of FTA members 
until they actually secure a 
good teaching position. 

5. Research and Recruitment 
committees together evaluate 
recruitment methods and de- 
termine those of most worth. 

6. Plan a program of action to 
keep the good young teacher. 

7. Help new teachers “find their 
places” in the profession. 

8. Start the recruitment program 
in the grades. 

9. Provide observation experi- 
ences in other schools for FTA 
members. 

10. Stress value of teaching Sun- 
day School classes, helping 
with Scout activities, baby sit- 
ting as exploratory experiences 
of value to future teachers. 

“A teacher affects eternity: he 

can never tell where his influence 
stops.” These are the suggestions; 
these seem to be the trends in Selec- 
tive Recruitment. Are there other 
unexplored avenues and potential 
areas which we have not entered? 
Whither? 











GCG... Mistral, a Chilean 
poet, one of the five women 
who have won the Nobel prize, has 
given us a teacher poem that echoes 
our sentiments, for we as teachers 
have experienced the gamut of 
humility—its heights and its depths. 
The poem is a prayer. A translation 
of its choice excerpts follows: 
“Grant that I may be successful in 
molding one of my pupils 
Into my perfect poem, 
And in weaving her into my most 
haunting melody, 
Against the day when my song may 
be silent. 
Free me from the temptation of being 
vainglorious 
Or commonplace in my teaching. 
Grant that I may never carry to my 
desk my petty cares, 
My trifling disappointments. 
Grant that my school may not be built 
of bricks, but of spirit. 
May the splendor of my enthusiasm be 
reflected from the bare wall 
And fill the classroom.” 


These poetically-expressed, inner 
sentiments could be the theme of 
our “mirror-turned-inward” as we 
try to find the reason that so few 
of our boys and girls elect the teach- 
ing profession. 


The people of the United States 
are becoming more and more con- 
scious of the necessity for education. 
Nearly every father wants his chil- 
dren educated; ambitious mothers 
visualize their sons and daughters 
as heads of departments or as suc- 


LOOKING AT OURSELVE 





ssful, money-making, 
ecutives; but, alas, only a 
nority think of their offsprin 
teachers. All American parents, 
however, realize the necessity of 
education if their children are to 
become self-supporting, good citi- 
zens. 

It takes teachers to educate a 
free nation, and teacher shortage 
is the most evident failure of our 
nation—and of us individually—the 
failure to provide for the most im- 
portant of professions. In fact, the 
shortage is so acute, that accord- 
ing to the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, the annual de- 
mand for elementary school teach- 
ers through at least 1960 will be 
75,000 to 100,000. Moreover, by 
1965, approximately two additional 
high school teaching positions will 
have to be provided for every three 
in existence in 1954. In addition, 
if the proportion of college-age 
students who attend college re- 
mains constant, from 300,000 to 
350,000 college teachers will be re- 
quired my 1970, an increase of 
from 150,000 to 200,000 over the 
present number. 

We must start early to implant 
the ambition and love of being a 
power in the future of other peo- 
ple’s lives—which is surely the 
teacher’s unique job. Shortages in 
teachers show that we do not start 
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early enough to talk about college. 

Recently, this was brought home 
to a teacher friend while listening 
to a group of children whose par- 
ents are college bred and who make 
conversations of careers for which 
college equips one. A little girl 
said, “I’m going to Smith College 
because my mother graduated 
there.” A boy, listening, replied, 
“I’m for Stanford. Herbert Hoover 
is a Stanford man.” Talking to par- 
ents’ clubs and repeating this little 
incident would be one suggestion 
for planting the teacher-career 
seed. 


Testing is the one great magnet 
that separates the ambitious, bright 
pupils from the run-of-the-mill, or- 
dinary boy or girl. Some states have 
launched a state-wide testing pro- 
gram that runs from the first grade 
to the twelfth. Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, has initiated a program 
covering junior and senior high 
schools. The schools pay for the 
tests and administer them, but the 
University Testing Bureau corrects 
the tests and interprets them to 
school administrators and guidance 
directors. One teacher said: “The 
university specialists could tell us 
the aptitude, equipment and inter- 
esting personality traits of every 
boy or girl who wrote the test.” 

We know that the Kuder Pref- 
erence Test and the Kuder Person- 
ality Test may spur ambition in 
the student to achieve what the re- 
sults of the tests show—numberless 
gifts of which he was unaware. The 
Strong Tests say to the group who 
take them: “You have or have not 


this ability in certain occupations.” 

Within the Birmingham school 
system and elsewhere we have in- 
ternes and student cadets who are 
our great hopes for filling the de- 
pleted ranks. Here, as in other sec- 
tions of the country, there are also 
future-teacher clubs consisting of 
bright, interested students who are 
urged to become teachers; who are 
taken to teacher-conventions; who 
are singled out for emergency sub- 
stitute work, or for trial, to see if 
the profession is attractive to them. 


Inquiry from some teacher-train- 
ing colleges gives evidence of a 
very good enrollment in the edu- 
cational courses. Numberless vet- 
erans are electing education. You 
see the word “teacher” had such an 
abhorred interpretation that the 
term “education” has supplanted it. 
Today young people speak of their 
majors as education, not as teach- 
ing. 

Fellow teachers, we should turn 
the mirror inward to see where we 
are lacking in inspiring students to 
join our ranks. A few “face-to-face- 
with-my-better-self” glances would 
insure an attractive approach: an 
arousing of patriotism as an ob- 
jective in studying education, for 
surely next to the mother who rocks 
the cradle, the teacher shapes the 
lives of the children of the nation; 
a directing of students toward the 
spiritual goal of influencing youth 
toward everything that is best in 
human nature and service; an 
awakening of a power to mold fu- 
ture citizens; an arousing of the 
public to the need of more nearly 
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adequate salaries, salaries which 
will enable beginning teachers to 
cultivate their aesthetic and intel- 
lectual interests; to purchase read- 
ing material; to travel—all these, in 
addition to paying the grocer. 
Even though studies indicate that 
salaries, high or low, do not seem 
to be even a minor influence in the 
decisions of those who do decide to 
go into teaching, there is substan- 
tial evidence to indicate that sal- 
aries do constitute a major influ- 
ence in the decisions of those who 
decide not to go into teaching. It 
is the latter group which must be 
reached if the recruitment effort is 
to be more productive of teachers. 
All of these objectives would attract 
and entice the select group either 
to join us, or to take our places in 
the profession we love—teaching. 
And, finally, we can pray for suc- 
cess. “God helps those who help 


themselves” is a good slogan to 
adopt to make us the best-equipped 
instructors; to keep us alert to the 
newest, most interesting methods; 
to share our enthusiasm for the 
highest educational score in writ- 
ing, speaking, reading, and listen- 
ing for our pupils to acquire. Then, 
we can imitate the Great Teacher, 
Christ, who understood the igno- 
rant, the curious, the recalcitrant; 
who drew His beautiful lessons and 
parables from His surroundings; 
who won to His doctrine, Christian- 
ity, the world. 

Imitating Him, we shall recruit 
for our profession the selective 
many out of the groups we teach; 
we shall recruit them by example, 
by instruction, by being personally 
interested, and by showing our con- 
tentment in teaching as our pro- 
fession. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENTS PAGE 


“The persons who have the 
greatest scope of influence to- 
day are the program planners. I 
wonder if they know this? I 
doubt if they do. As I study the 
programs of many organizations 
and their content, I cannot be- 
lieve that those who make them 
know their own potential useful- 
ness. There is no time for the 
trivial, the .childish, immaterial 
program. Every hour that people 
are willing to give to come to a 
meeting ought to be most used 
and carefully planned to give the 
utmost in accurate information, 
presented in the most interesting 
way. We have no time to waste as 
a nation. There is little time left 
in the world.”—Pearl S. Buck 
from People, Vol. 4, No. 8 


HE foregoing, opening sentences 

of a quotation are often used 
to make every program chairman 
pause to think seriously of her own 
responsibilities, We use it here in 
a broader sense—in a reference to 
the complete program of work of 
our Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
This program involves all our 
activities from the selection of 
members; the organization of our 
Society; the work of our officers, 
boards and committees; our pub- 
lications; the spending and invest- 
ing of our money; our meetings, 
conferences and conventions. As we 
think of our complete program, do 
we realize its own potential useful- 
ness? There is no place for the triv- 
ial, the childish, the immaterial 


program. As members of the teach- 
ing profession, as members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma we have no time 
to waste. 

It is almost unbelievable that the 
first year of this administration has 
slipped away so rapidly and that 
we will soon be entering the duties 
of the second year. As we begin this 
work, each one will have hopes and 
ideas for a year, richer and more 
satisfying than the last. Guiding 
the destiny of our organization is 
no easy task for members and offi- 
cers alike—when so many profes- 
sional activities claim our atten- 
tion. But we do have help. Our in- 
ternational committees are at work, 
directives have been mailed to you. 
Many of the chairmen have written 
of their work for this issue of the 
Bulletin. We have help in our own 
publications. Our members have 
taken advantage of the information 
and inspiration gained through at- 
tendance at work shops, leadership 
training institutes, regional confer- 
ences, state conventions of our own 
or other professional organizations. 
As the year 1957-58 unfolds, may 
our members more fully under- 
stand our ideals; may the imple- 
mentation of our seven purposes 
lead us into fields of study and ac- 
tion, not trivial, nor immaterial. 

Certainly one avenue which can 
be strengthened is the program of 
the chapter meeting. Excellent as 
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some of these may be, we may all 
strive for improvement. Do we pro- 
vide programs which attract and 
hold the interest of our members? 
Do they help our members realize 
the true worth and meaning of our 
Society? Is there a continuous pro- 
gram based upon the focus for the 
year? Are the programs predicated 
upon the needs and interests of the 
local chapter? Do they arouse en- 
thusiasm which feels the need of 
expression in activity? The rapid 
changes which are occurring both 
in our own profession and through- 
out the world are creating prob- 
lems more numerous and more im- 
mediate than in any former year. 
Our organization, though its reg- 
ular meetings, has a responsibility 
to bring these problems to our own 
members and to other teachers. 

In our meetings we should not 
depend on outside leadership. The 
keynote of success will be the 
amount of participation of the 
members. Continued interest in 
any project is always closely related 
to participation and responsibility. 
Our programs will be truly success- 
ful if our members gain a clearer 
understanding of the objectives for 
which Delta Kappa Gamma has 
been founded and if we are in- 
spired to work more wholehearted- 
ly for these objectives. Every meet- 
ing can be an opportunity and a 
challenge. Upon those who occupy 
places of leadership rests the re- 
sponsibility of producing a pro- 
gram which will inspire the mem- 
bers. 

Now is the time for study of leg- 


islation which has educational im- 
plications. This year may see new 
laws enacted; it may bring back- 
ground work for desirable legisla- 
tion for other years. The evolution 
of legislative policies is a long proc- 
ess. Delta Kappa Gamma has a leg- 
islative program which implements 
our fourth purpose. A discussion of 
this program will be one of the 
major points of our 1958 Conven- 
tion. State and local chapters after 
careful consideration of our pro- 
gram as set forth in the Handbook 
should route suggestions to the 
International Legislative Chairman 
for consideration. 

As we face the planning for the 
new year, it is hoped that more re- 
search projects can be developed 
at the local level. Many of the crit- 
icisms of schools and methods, if 
turned within our professional 
framework through  self-analysis 
and discussion with other mem- 
bers, can lead to educational im- 
provements. In many instances we 
can help to get the needed facts or 
to make known the facts developed 
through recent research. 

As we face the controversy on 
reading, are there fewer minutes or 
more per week devoted to this sub- 
ject than was formerly the case? 
Has there been retrogession or 
general instructional improvement 
when we study a resume of “then 
and now” in our own subject field? 
Has modern teaching promoted dis- 
cipline problems or can behavior 
goals of self-discipline be achieved 
better under up-to-date teaching 
methods? What has research ac- 
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tually reported between matched 
schools using formal traditional 
methods and schools using modern, 
developmental methods? 

The answers to such questions 
are not new developments as most 
teachers know. Active reference 
reading in the area of one’s great- 
est concern will bring the research 
on which good teaching methods 
are based. One’s teaching perspec- 
tive can often be broadened with 
just a moderate knowledge of re- 
cent educational research or in- 
formation. It is not my purpose 
to list specific sources of research 
material. Our Primer of Research 
will give valuable aid in giving 
guidance to chapters. Delta Kap- 
pa Gamma members can help or- 
ganize groups of school people so 
that research developments get in- 
to their own particular schools. 
They can include some actual 
school experimentation, they can 
provide research information and 
background for curriculum com- 
mittees or teacher welfare groups. 

This, too, can be a part of our 
early planning for 1957-58. What 
kinds of assistance can we as in- 
dividuals, as well as through our 
chapter organizations, give for 
women in their beginning year of 
teaching? Can we help them feel 
that they have chosen a work of 
great value to society? Because of 
us these beginning teachers, fresh 
from college, idealistic, eager to try 
their new ways may find this a year 
of satisfying experiences, a year of 
growth. 

The prospect for the future of 
American schools is much brighter 


than it was a decade ago. During 
the past ten years the profession has 
achieved some notable advances in 
its standards. The number of states 
requiring at least a bachelor’s 
degree for beginning teachers has 
risen from 15 to 36. The median 
preparation of teachers has risen to 
an estimated 4.5 college years. 
About 70% of all elementary school 
teachers have degrees. The ratio of 
emergency teachers to total teach- 
ing positions has declined from 
about one in seven to one in 
fifteen. Average salaries of teachers 
have climbed from about $2100 to 
about $4330 with averages in two 
states exceeding $5000. 

Professional membership has 
kept face. About 92% of employed 
public school teachers belong to 
their state associations and 53% to 
the NEA as compared with 85% 
and 43% ten years ago. 

As a profession we have cause for 
pride in this recent progress, Yet 
much remains to be done. Delta 
Kappa Gamma members working 
in our own Society and assuming 
leadership in our professional or- 
ganizations, can assist in raising 
these professional standards, in im- 
proving methods of instruction 
and in bringing the findings of 
research more promptly into the 
classroom. What happens during 
the next decade wiil depend not 
only upon the aroused and inter- 
ested public opinion which has 
come to the front but also upon 
the courageous professional leader- 
ship we give in interpreting the 
needs of children and youth. 

The citizens who are now en- 
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gaged in constructive efforts to im- 
prove our schools recognize and 
respect the contributions that we 
can make. They have the right to 
expect thoughtful guidance on 
those problems and issues that in- 
volve professional knowledge and 
competence. Delta Kappa Gamma 
has a place in the achievement of 
a unity of purpose and action 
among all members of the profes- 
sion as we create the essential 
understanding of our schools, their 
purposes and their practices. 

As this issue of the Bulletin 
reaches you, the time of our Re- 
gional Conferences will be upon 
us. It would be wonderful if every 
chapter could have a delegate 
attend one Regional Meeting. 
Some states and chapters have 
been represented at every Region- 
al. Those of you who have not, 
have lost so much of the benefits 
and joys of our membership. Noth- 
ing contributes so much to our 
pride in membership as watching 
and listening to the reports of our 
work. We increase our informa- 
tion, we make new friends, we 
strengthen our organizational ties, 
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we exchange knowledge and prob- 
lems with those of common inter- 
ests. We receive inspiration and 
encouragement to make our organ- 
ization of greater service to our 
profession and to the world. We 
will leave the Conferences deter- 
mined to do better than ever be- 
fore those tasks which lie before 
us as we strengthen this bond 
which unites women _ educators 
throughout the world. 

“We cannot serve that which we 
do not love, 

We cannot love that which we 
do not know.” 

May 1957-58 bring us increased 
understanding of our own organi- 
zation, of our privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as members. May we 
better know how our Society oper- 
ates on the international, state and 
local level; may we become famil- 
iar with our organizational ex- 
penses; may we become acquainted 
with those who serve as our officers 
and committee members. If we are 
to be good members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and serve our or- 
ganization well, these things are 
necessary. 





_ 








i} 








S HANDBOOKS 





A COMMON device for acquaint- 
ing new teachers with a school 
system is the distribution of hand- 
books. While some are compiled 
especially for teachers employed in 
the system for the first time, others 
are intended for all teachers, and 
still others for all employees, pa- 
trons, and students. 

In connection with a survey of 
orientation practices in the schools 
of Illinois, the writers, as co-chair- 
men of the State Research Commit- 
tee of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, asked representatives of 
the fifty chapters of the Society to 
submit materials used for acquaint- 
ing new teachers with their schools. 
Five of the handbooks received are 
discussed in this article as illustra- 
tive of such publications. The 
school systems represented are 
Peoria, Evanston, Rockford, Effing- 
ham, and Danville. 

The planographed brochure 
from Peoria, “Follow Through!,” 
has a resume of information about 
Peoria Public Schools prepared for 
use at the new teachers’ conference 
on September 1, 1955. Each of the 
fourteen pages is devoted to an ex- 
planation of a different organiza- 
tion or phase of work, written by 
the person primarily responsible 


EMMA REINHARDT and 
ELIZABETH K. LAWSON 
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for the area. Among the contribu- 
tors are the superintendent of 
schools, director of pupil services, 
director of research, head of the de- 
partment of instructional materials, 
public health nurse, director of 
special education, head of the busi- 
ness department, president of the 
Peoria Education Association, con- 
troller, head of the textbook de- 
partment, president of the Peoria 
Federation of Teachers, and presi- 
dent of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. 

Since the presentations are lim- 
ited to one page, they are succinct 
and cover only points of immediate 
concern. Sources for obtaining 
additional information are indi- 
cated. The tone of the messages is 
so friendly that a neophyte should 
feel free to seek assistance. The 
superintendent strikes the keynote 
in his greeting: He says in part: 

“We are members of a profession 
which offers all the resources for 
friendship. However brief your 
acquaintanceship, or recent your 
move, I know that you already 
value the friendly welcome of ear- 
lier conferences and this special op- 
portunity for fellowship.” 

Other staff members also stress 
the spirit of friendliness and team- 
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work. For example, the director 
of curriculum states: “In Peoria 
we operate as a team. You do not 
stand alone in your efforts to ac- 
complish the year’s objectives. We 
all stand ready to work together 
with you to develop the best pos- 
sible program for the boys and girls 
of our city.” 

“Teachers Handbook” (1955- 
1956) from Evanston consists of six 
dittoed pages prepared by the 
Teachers’ Welfare Committee of 
the Evanston Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Association. It is sent to each 
new teacher prior to the opening 
of school along with a letter of wel- 
come, pamphlets, maps, et cetera 
from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a copy of the by-laws 
and standing rules of the Evanston 
Elementary Teachers’ Association. 

Since the handbook was prepared 
by teachers, it covers points with 
which their colleagues are likely to 
be concerned. Included are such 
items as a list of administrative 
offices, calendar of meetings and 
holidays, list of school buildings 
with their location and enrollment, 
professional organizations for teach- 
ers, physical examination, first pay 
day, absence, health and accident 
insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and state pension. 
That the material is to be kept use- 
ful and up-to-date is implied by 
this statement: “The Teachers’ 
Welfare Committee wants all teach- 
ers to feel free to offer suggestions 
for future improvement of the 
handbook.” 


“Handbook of General Routines 


for the Rockford Elementary 
Schools” (1954) contains ten mim- 
eographed pages of concise infor- 
mation. There are five major 
divisions: teacher responsibility, 
school records and reports, general 
routine, school services, and health 
and physical education department. 
To illustrate the form of presenta- 
tion, we quote “Individual Folder,” 
a sub-topic under “School Records 
and Reports.” 

“A manila folder may be made 
for each child as he enrolls. This 
should include: 

A. Kindergarten question- 

naires 

B. Tests 

C. Health examination blanks 

D. A copy of all important 

letters concerning pupils 
that are sent to or received 
from parents 

E. Conference summaries 

F. Any other helpful or perti- 

nent information concern- 
ing the child’s progress and 
development. 

The folder is to be sent to the 
school within the city to which 
the child transfers. Folders of 
pupils leaving the city are re- 
tained at the school.” 


The “Staff Handbook” (1955- 
1956) of Effingham Community 
Unit 40 is made up of seventy-three 
mimeographed pages. The pri- 
mary purpose, as stated by the su- 
perintendent of schools in the fore- 
word, “is to acquaint the faculty 
members of the Effingham County 
School Unit with the various pol- 
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icies and standard operating proce- 
dures under which the unit func- 
tions.” The booklet is replete with 
information about the school. The 
major topics are: educational ob- 
jectives, ethics for teachers, school 
calendar, policies of the board of 
education, teaching personnel, di- 
rectory of state and county officers, 
members of the local board of edu- 
cation, and non-teaching personnel, 
general procedures (with special 
reference to responsibilities of cus- 
todians) , general information, test- 
ing program, and school health 
policies. 

An excerpt from the section “Fac- 
ulty Privileges and Responsibili- 
ties” follows. 

“Teachers of the Effingham Com- 
munity Unit, like better teachers 
everywhere, are intensely proud of 
the fact that they belong to this 
most honorable profession. As a 
professional group, it is necessary 
that all teachers so conduct them- 
selves at all times that the commu- 
nity will look upon them as a pro- 
fessional group—a group to be ad- 
mired, respected, and trusted. 

“Teachers must be a part of the 
community, taking part in social 
and professional groups and be- 
coming well acquainted with the 
people of the community. The Ef- 
fingham County Unit thoroughly 
discourages ‘suitcase’ teachers. It 
is imperative that our teachers be- 
come a part of the communities 
where they teach.” 

The Handbook of the Danville 
City Schools entitled “Policies and 
Procedures” is an attractive sixty- 


four page booklet printed June 1, 
1955. Preparation of the manual, 
which is a revision of a 1949 edi- 
tion, was in charge of a committee 
appointed by the superintendent 
of schools. Committee members 
were the director of business affairs, 
the assistant high school principal 
and dean of boys, one high school 
teacher, two elementary teachers, 
a high school custodian, and a 
secretary. 

According to the foreword, “An 
attempt has been made to include 
those rules and regulations which 
employees will need to consult fre- 
quently in the successful and effi- 
cient operation of our public 
schools. It is understood all actions 
of the Board of Education in the 
records of the minutes remain in 
full force insofar as they do not 
conflict with the code herein pre- 
sented.” 

The manual has eight major divi- 
sions: board of education, admin- 
istrative organization, elementary 
organization, teacher provisions, 
general instructions, school organi- 
zations, and department of busi- 
ness. A feature of the manual is 
a chart that shows at a glance the 
administrative organization of the 
school system. 

The philosophy of the school is 
reflected in the following para- 
graph. 

“The schools are for all the 
people. They are useful to all the 
people if they help our youth to 
become good citizens, good em- 
ployees, good workers, and good 
neighbors. No one, therefore, can 
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be indifferent to what the schools 
do or to their welfare. They must 
teach the meaning of the demo- 
cratic way of life and believe it with 
warmth and devotion. They must 
teach our young people to perform 
well some portion of the world’s 
work by acquiring special knowl- 
edge and skills to make their per- 
formance satisfactory to themselves 
and society. We must teach our 
youth to develop to the highest de- 
gree of their comprehension math- 
ematical operations, reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, listening, and seeing. 
We must teach valid methods of 
defining and solving problems 
which they may encounter through 
life. Finally, we must teach our 
youth to keep their wonder at great 
and noble things, to keep their 
heart hungry for new knowledge, 
to keep their hatred for a lie and 
their love for the honest and 
beautiful.” 

Obviously, these five handbooks 
have certain similarities. Their 
common purpose is to acquaint 
teachers with school policies and 
regulations. Since local situations 
differ, contents of the manuals 
vary. Presumably each school sys- 


tem has selected the kind of mate- 
rial best suited to its needs. Con- 
ceivably, items that were chosen as 
a result of staff planning may best 
anticipate the questions that new- 
comers would like to raise. 

None of the five handbooks pre- 
sents any information about the 
community. Of course, it does not 
follow that such information is 
overlooked. As in the case of 
Evanston, it may be given through 
other channels. There may be an 
advantage in having several bro- 
chures rather than one bulky 
manual. 

Handbooks, particularly lengthy 
ones such as from Effingham and 
Danville, are probably most valu- 
able if distributed well in advance 
of the opening of school. New 
teachers will then have an oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves 
with salient matters and to ferret 
out troublesome points that re- 
quire clarification. No matter how 
clear or complete a handbook may 
be, it should not be expected to 
replace personal conferences or to 
rule out the need for explanations. 
It can supplement but not sup- 
plant personal counsel. 








OUR FIRST PURPOSE 


SARAH McCRACKEN 


OME of us in Delta Kappa 

Gamma have watched pupils 
and former pupils march away to 
fight in two great wars. We have 
watched with dismay mingled with 
pride, and assuredly each time we 
have said a prayer that it should 
not happen again. So, if some of 
us with more memories, perhaps, 
than others find ourselves giving 
more thought to the first in our 
list of purposes than the other six 
we have good reason for this em- 
phasis. We believe that “to unite 
women educators of the world in a 
genuine spiritual fellowship” will 
contribute to world peace and hap- 
piness. Just as we ‘place it first in 
our roster of purposes, so should 
we place it first in our efforts in im- 
plementing our purposes. 

There are some members who 
will ask why we do not broaden 
our purpose to call for the unity of 
all people of the world in a gen- 
uine, spiritual fellowship. That, of 
course, is the aim of every thought- 
ful group and organization; but 
there must be a starting point. We 
intend to begin with women educa- 
tors. Thanks to Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma’s international character and 
the opening of avenues of commu- 
nication—such as those reposing in 
scholarships and in exchange teach- 
er programs—we are in a position 
to acquire names—names of women 
educators in every land with whom 
we seek genuine, spiritual fellow- 
ship. 
After we have obtained names, 
let us undertake a letter-writing 
project in which we exchange our 


warmest thoughts and wishes for 
the kind of fellowship that includes 
love and respect for all peoples and 
our yearnings to live at peace with 
them. 

Who can measure the weight of 
the influence for peace that can be 
brought to bear by the women edu- 
cators of the world, united in a 
spiritual fellowship through an or- 
ganized letter writing project? An 
exchange of letters has a value sec- 
ond only to face-to-face conversa- 
tion; and powerful effects can 
flow from communications, as we 
learned when thousands of Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin persuaded 
Italians in Italy to resist Commu- 
nist efforts to take over Italy. 

Every test reveals that people 
everywhere hate war and yearn for 
peace. History shows that these 
same people can be whipped into 
warlike frenzy by propaganda tech- 
niques applied by aggressive in- 
dividuals or regimes greedy for the 
power and wealth gained through 
conquest, and calloused to the suf- 
fering and degradation war brings. 

Surely, women educators of the 
world, united in a fellowship made 
genuine and spiritual by the won- 
derful ideal of peace, can use their 
teaching skills to implant in young 
people the knowledge that will help 
them to thwart the aggressors and 
propagandists. Teachers can en- 
courage youth to mobilize their 
enthusiasms for programs designed 
to improve understanding, respect 
and cooperation among the peo- 
ples of the world in the interest of 
peace and happiness. 


Winifred A. Galvin 


— of the Publicity 
Committees in the states and 
provinces have expressed concern 
about their work during the pres- 
ent biennium since no internation- 
al project has been selected, such 
as the Silver Anniversary scholar- 
ships and the financing of the In- 
ternational Headquarters. Another 
problem facing the committee is 
the fact that the Public Relations 
Committee was disbanded at the 
New Orleans convention and its 
responsibilities have become part 
of the work of the Publicity Com- 
mittee. 

The purpose of publicity is to 
sell the Society to the community, 
inform the public of the Society’s 
activities, keep membership up-to- 
date, gain community support of 
educational projects, and to recog- 
nize the Society’s prominent mem- 


The job of the committee at the 
local, state and international levels 
therefore presents a challenge to 
all members to furnish ideas 


needed for informing, aiding, and 
inspiring both the membership 
and the public. 

There is to be a special Delta 
Kappa Gamma day, May 11, 1958. 





PUBLICITY IS PUBLIC RELATIONS 





On Founders Day all members 
should be brought closer together 
to rejoice over that which has been 
accomplished and to take a long 
look into the future. There will 
be many opportunities for public- 
ity material during this celebra- 
tion. Since emphasis is being 
placed on the study and implemen- 
tation of the seven purposes of the 
Society, interesting news articles 
could be prepared on any one of 
them. 

Some suggestions have been re- 
ceived on the first purpose, viz: 
“To unite women educators in a 
spiritual fellowship.” 

In university centers where for- 
eign students are enrolled, many 
of them graduate students of re- 
nown in their own countries, the 
local organization could invite 
them to a tea or a program and let 
them know about the purposes of 
the Society. Then, when an effort 
is being made to organize a chap- 
ter in a foreign country, there 
would be some understanding of 
the Society. 

When Delta Kappa Gamma 
members attend conferences in 
foreign countries, they should 
make arrangements to have a space 
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on the bulletin board to register. 
Several members from various 
parts of America might be there 
and an opportunity might arise 
to give information regarding the 
purposes of the Society. Then, too, 
it would be an excellent opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas among 
members living abroad. 

Efforts should be made to enter- 
tain exchange teachers in a com- 
munity. This is an especially good 
method of selling the Society to 
foreign educators. The awarding 
of scholarships to members of the 
Society for study or teaching in a 
foreign country should be encour- 
aged. 

Good publicity through news- 
papers, radio, and television is nec- 
essary for a good recruitment pro- 
gram. Members should work with 
civic and other professional groups 
to study the teacher shortage prob- 
lem and the means of solving 
it. They should act as sponsors 
for Future Teachers of America 
groups, help provide programs, 
and convince parents of the ne- 
cessity of their children’s becoming 
teachers. 

The publicity committee should 
create an interest in the commu- 
nity to obtain better understand- 
ing and support of the schools, 
should emphazise the desirable 
features of teaching and should 
work especially with newspapers 
for better publicity on these sub- 
jects. Cartoons depiciting teachers 
can be helpful or detrimental. 
Attractive, well-groomed members 
should be selected for group pic- 
tures, announcing meetings and 


conventions and for appearing on 
television programs. 

In every community there are 
many civic and professional organ- 
izations engaged in phases of edu- 
cational services similar to those 
of the Delta Kappa Gamma. Co- 
operation with them should be 
encouraged in forming councils of 
allied interests in the field of edu- 
cation inviting their members to 
speak at chapter meetings and ac- 
cepting invitations to attend their 
meetings. 

Good publicity creates good 
public relations. The duty of the 
publicity chairman is to notify the 
membership and the community 
about accomplishments of Delta 
Kappa Gamma. Only through the 
media of the press, radio and tele- 
vision can the community be in- 
formed of the Society’s importance. 
The reporting of the major activi- 
ties which are of community inter- 
est should be carefully planned. 
Items should be suitable for the 
front page rather than the society 
column. 

Quality rather than quantity 
should be the goal. People make 
news; so tell about the honors, 
degrees, articles, or books pub- 
lished by members of the chapter. 
The chapter’s research on the need 
for a higher school tax or a new 
school building should be reported. 

The recruitment program, the 
scholarship awards, the drive for 
CARE packages, the party for 
Hungarian refugees, the gifts for 
Korean children or for the Navajos 
are all fine ways to get favorable 
public opinion. 
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The publicity chairman should 
contact the editor of the local news- 
paper about deadlines; special 
rules of the newspapers; use of pic- 
tures, and the use of telephone 
in giving ‘publicity. The editor 
should be given a copy of the 
chapter yearbook so he might an- 
ticipate the publicity chairman’s 
articles. Editors need to trust their 
correspondents so all the city edi- 
tors should be given the same copy 
at the same time labeled “Imme- 
diate Release” or “Exclusive”—if it 
is that. Newspaper reporters might 
be invited to a Society dinner and 
given a chance for interviews. A 
“Thank You” note should be writ- 
ten after the publicity has ap 
peared. 

Good news reporting is accurate 
and timely, so copies should be pre- 
pared in advance. Stories should be 
prepared in newspaper style: start- 
ing off with compelling words to 
get attention, placing the most 
noteworthy information in the first 
paragraphs—the who, what, where, 
when and why—and placing the 
least important at the end to allow 
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for cut off. International projects 
particularly at convention or re- 
gional time should be emphasized 
so that the public will know what 
Delta Kappa Gamma is doing. 

Greater use of the radio and 
television should be made for 
programs and announcements. 
Delta Kappa Gamma must sup- 
port educational TV and radio 
programs. Broadcasting interviews, 
especially at convention time, 
should be scheduled. Efforts should 
be made to keep commercials from 
taking over the educational hours. 
A member should be trained to 
know something about TV and 
radio programming. 

The publicity chairman should 
meet with the president and chair- 
men of other committees to ex- 
plain how it is possible for them 
to cooperate with her committee 
in a public relations program. 

Publicity is the instrument 
which can be used to create an 
awareness in the community of the 
strength and purposes of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma women leaders lo- 
cally and internationally. 


RETIREMENT DOES NOT MEAN INACTIVITY 


IRENE MORGAN 


ETIREMENT does not mean 
inactivity for Fannie A. Baker, 
professor emeritus of Spanish at 
Northeastern State College. An 
. honorary member of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, 
she typifies the ideals of the organ- 
ization in professional achievement 
and in scholarly research. 

Translating into Spanish a book 
on religion for use as a textbook in 
the Mexican Baptist Bible Institute, 
San Antonio, Texas, is the latest 
accomplishment of this alert schol- 
ar who, in her own words, says 
that she “was born on the heels of 
the Civil War.” The work, now 
completely translated, is being 
edited and revised for publication. 
In the meantime mimeographed 
copies are being used as textbooks 
at the institute. 

School and church are still the 
center of Fannie Baker’s world. Ob- 
stacles and problems that would 
dismay many a younger person 
have never upset her. Twice she has 
suffered a broken hip as a result of 
a fall. Each time she has been up 
and walking again even when her 
most optimistic friends wondered 
whether she would ever leave the 
wheel chair. 

It was after the second such ac- 
cident in February, 1945 that her 
life as a retired teacher really be- 
gan. Throughout the slow, tedious 
period of recovery, Miss Baker nev- 
er became pessimistic. Her active 
mind was just as busy as ever and 


her constant purpose was to be back 
at her work. Since then she has 
taught students at her home but 
never met any more regular college 
classes. 

Before she came to Northeastern 
State College in the summer of 
1921, the dynamic lady had already 
established herself as a leader in the 
educational field. She had taught 
for some 30 years, dating from the 
time that she had received her 
bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska in 1891. 

After teaching several years in 
Nebraska, Miss Baker returned to 
the University; and, in 1897, she 
was granted her master’s degree— 
a very rare achievement for a wom- 
an in the 1890’s. For a time follow- 
ing her graduation she was one of 
the first teachers in a Baptist col- 
lege at Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Although Spanish is her first 
love, all languages fascinate Miss 
Baker. Her training includes Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Portu- 
guese and Italian as well as Span- 
ish. She has done graduate work at 
the University of Chicago, at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, France, and the 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Ma- 
drid, Spain. 

With the arrival of Fannie A. 
Baker in Tahlequah, the Baptist 
church, and especially the young 
people’s organizations, received a 
vitalizing force that has been con- 
stant throughout the years. Hardly 
had the new language professor at 
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the college settled herself that fall 
of 1921 before she was actively af- 
filiated with the church. Very soon 
thereafter she became the director 
of the Baptist Training Union. In 
1952, as a tribute to her more than 
$1 years of service to that organiza- 
tion, the BTU designated June 28 
that year as Fannie A. Baker day 
and had a special commemoration 
service and reception then. 

Her present project of translat- 
ing “The Philosophy of Religion” 
by Andrew Martin Fairbairn grew 
out of the visit in the summer of 
1951 of a former pastor and his 
wife. Dr. C. G. Carter had been 
pastor in Tahlequah in 1925 and 
during that time he had taught a 
course in New Testament history at 
Northeastern State College. Church 
and college had served to make the 
Carter family and Miss Baker very 
close friends. 


Since the days when Dr. Carter 
had been in Tahlequah, he had 
done missionary work with the In- 
dians of Iquitos, Peru. Later the 
Baptist Mission board had appoint- 
ed him president of the Mexican 
Baptist Bible Institute in San An- 
tonio. Here he found himself hand- 
icapped by the lack of a usable, 
Spanish text on the philosophy of 
religion. He had the book that he 
wanted to use, but no Spanish edi- 
tion. 

Knowing the stalwart quality of 
Fannie Baker’s Christian faith and 
the accuracy of her scholarly re- 
search, Dr. Carter felt that she was 
a natural for the work of translat- 
ing the book into Spanish. So 


armed with the permission from the 
publishers and of the owners of 
the original manuscripts of Fair- 
bairn’s book on “The Philosophy 
of Religion,” Dr. and Mrs. Carter 
made a visit to Miss Baker. 


Translating this book of more 
than 500 pages has been the chief 
literary activity of this retired teach- 
er for the past four years. As soon 
as the first draft of the translation 
was completed, Dr. Carter had it 
mimeographed; and a native Mexi- 
can-speaking teacher, Joshua Gri- 
jalva, has been using it as the text 
in his classes. 


Translating the Fairbairn book 
into Spanish is not Miss Baker’s 
first venture into the field of trans- 
lation. Several years ago she trans- 
lated into English the biographical 
work, “Constancia G. Vigil, El 
Sembrador,” by Luis Villaronga, a 
contemporary Puerto Rican author. 
For this and other contributions to 
better Spanish-American under- 
standing, in 1939, she was elected 
to honorary membership in the 
Comite Cultural Argentino, a lit- 
erary organization in Buenos Aires. 

In addition to her work at the 
Baptist church, where she is super- 
intendent of the Young People’s 
department, she participates in the 
work of the Fortnightly study club, 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma and serves as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Carnegie 
Library. She is also a member of a 
smaller national sorority, Kappa 
Kappa Iota, having served as state 
president for two years. 
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She continues to serve as one of 
the faculty advisers of the Baptist 
Student Union. This group in co- 
operation with the Student Chris- 
tian Association at Northeastern 
sponsors a daily noonday prayer 
meeting during the regular semes- 
ters and a daily vesper service dur- 
ing the summer term, and Miss 
Baker rarely misses a meeting. If 
the director of the devotional serv- 
ice cannot find a speaker, or if a 
program fails to develop as 
planned, Miss Baker can be de- 


pended on to make a talk, or come 
up with some program of unusual 
interest. 

“Perhaps no one in Tahlequah 
hears from as many people, or 
knows what as many of the former 
students are doing as Miss Baker,” 
said one of her friends in speaking 
of her varied interests. 

Today no one ever says to Fan- 
nie A. Baker, “What do you do 
with your time?” Instead it is still, 
“How do you find time to do all 
that you do?” 











The International Committee on Necrology 
Reports 


RUTH GUTHRIE 


he work of the Committee on 

Necrology is important for every 
chapter and every member of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. In 
honoring those of our number who 
have gone from us, we are re- 
minded of the purposes of our So- 
ciety. We realize anew the worth 
of our organization, the value of 
women educators, and the need to 
cherish the memory of those who 
have nobly given years of service 
to the Society and to the profession. 
Through each memorial service 
in a chapter, state, regional or in- 
ternational meeting we can rec- 
ognize our loved sisters and renew 
our vows of service and love. 

To continue the work of former 
necrology committees, this com- 
mittee expects to follow much of 
the same pattern which they have 
already set. One of the first tasks to 
be finished is to compile a com- 
plete list of state chairmen and to 
ask their help in keeping up-to-date 
lists of deceased members. 

Many small chapters do not have 
a necrology chairman, the duties 
of such office being assumed by the 
president or other chapter officer. 
Whoever accepts the responsibility 
for contacting the state chairman 
should be reminded of her duty 
to report immediately about any 
losses in her chapter so that the 


notices in the memorial pages of 
the Bulletin, and in state newslet- 
ters may carry the announcement. 
Delay in such reports adds unneces- 
sarily to grief of a family when an- 
nouncements and other mail con- 
tinue to come addressed to a de- 
ceased member. 

A second task of the committee 
will be to assist in planning me- 
morial services which may be used 
in chapter, state or regional meet- 
ings. Many of these lovely services 
have been planned and conducted 
at past meetings and many of them 
have been sent to the Rituals Com- 
mittee. Six have been published in 
Ceremonies For Special Occasions 
which may be purchased from in- 
ternational headquarters. We hope 
to be able to make even more of 
them available to chairmen and 
committees. 

An excellent suggestion which 
comes from the files of an earlier 
committee is that each state provide 
appropriate cards of condolence for 
the State Chairman of Necrology 
to send to families of deceased 
members. It is an exceptionally 
good idea, and we hope that states 
which have not followed this plan 
will make use of it. 

Members of the international 
Necrology Committee will expect 
to assist in any way possible with 
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the memorial services at each of the 
regional meetings next summer. 
Since the committee membership 
includes a representative from each 
region, planning of such services 
and conducting them will, we hope, 
be simplified by having lists of 
those members in each region who 
have gone from among us this year 
and suggestions for memorial serv- 
ices. 

Another of the responsibilities 
of this committee will be the keep- 
ing of the international Book of 
Remembrance, the lovely, white 
satin bound book with its gold let- 
tered inscription and the leaves on 
which are listed many names. To 
look at its cover and turn its pages 


is an inspiration, bringing to our 
hearts the knowledge that these 
Delta Kappa Gammas who are 
listed are not really gone from us. 
It is the duty of our committee to 
list the names of deceased members, 
to attempt in some way to comfort 
those who grieve for their loss, to 
plan and conduct the dignified and 
gracious memorial services for 
them, and in every way possible 
help to keep alive the faith and 
the work of the Society to which 
they gave their vows of loyality. 
That Book of Remembrance en- 
trusted to us is not simply a roll of 
death; it is a vital reminder of the 
service we must give to Delta Kappa 
Gamma. 











AROUND THE WORLD 


EDYTH W. HADLEY 


3 cues two major divisions 
of its work, the expansion of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society in 
other countries and the strengthen- 
ing of our international spiritual 
fellowship, the Committee on In- 
ternational Expansion is surveying 
the world for the next logical areas. 
We have set for ourselves, with the 
approval of the National Executive 
Board and the sanction of the Ca- 
nadian members of our Society— 
British Columbia, Ontario, Que- 
bec, and New Brunswick—the goal 
of organizing the remaining Ca- 
nadian provinces during this bien- 
nium. Already we have from one to 
eight founders in each of the prov- 
inces of Newfoundland, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
who are enthusiastically working 
in their respective provinces. The 
work of expansion necessarily 
moves slowly but steadily forward. 

How can we determine which 
country shall be the next one that 
is ready for our Society? It is upon 
our members residing in other 
lands that we depend for guidance 
in determining whether or not their 
women educators are interested in 
our purposes and policies, and 
whether they desire the support of 
a strong organization with sufficient 
prestige and power to bring before 
the public its pledge to raise the 
standards of education. 

Around the world are two hun- 
dred or more members who at one 
time were exchange teachers to or 


from the United States, Fulbright 
Scholarship recipients, State Schol- 
arship holders, and women con- 
nected with the educational pro- 
gram of the Armed Services. These 
members, living or temporarily re- 
siding in other lands, have a deep 
and abiding loyalty to Delta Kappa 
Gamma. The overseas members feel 
that the Society has been of service 
to them while they were residents 
in the United States and that this 
is an opportunity for them to show, 
in a measure, their gratitude by 
giving the advice for which we 
asked. 

What means do we have of test- 
ing the strength of the existing 
spiritual fellowship among women 
educators of the world? In response 
to the annual greeting sent by the 
Committee to these members 
abroad, came messages of apprecia- 
tion for the courtesies extended and 
expressions of friendship and love 
for individuals and gratitude to 
chapters and various states of 
which they are members. 

The strong ties have been created 
by the goodwill ambassadors to our 
land and by our ambassadors to 
other shores. The little courtesies 
of one stranger to another—the 
cheery good-morning, a friendly 
chat, the social call, a group lunch- 
eon, a week-end visit in an Ameri- 
can home, an automobile trip to an 
historic spot, a farewell dinner— 
have developed into lasting friend- 
ships. These were continued and 
strengthened by an exchange of 
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letters, the trip abroad, the reunion 
after years of separation, the 
planned sight-seeing excursions, the 
home visits. These are the bonds 
that help to unite us. 

As one of our Scottish members 
wrote, “Friends across the world 
are just as important as friends for 
the fireside.” 

It is impossible to give in detail 
the contents of the delightful and 
charming letters from England, 
Germany, Japan, Cuba, Australia, 
Hawaii, Norway, and Scotland. 
Each mail brings added stories of 
human interest: personal achieve- 
ments, sacrifices, problems of edu- 
cating the youth of the world 
(everywhere schools are bursting at 
the seams), concern for the inter- 
national political situation, the 
desire to promote international un- 
derstanding, the meeting of the Ex- 
change Teachers Association in 
London, the wonderful life in 
Tokyo, the framed Delta Kappa 
Gamma invitation hanging in a 
place of honor, the only English 
teacher Justice of Peace, the can- 
didate for the first vice presidency 
of the National Union of Teach- 
ers, the hoped-for visits to the USA. 

Wonderful, wonderful letters are 
these that should be shared in full 
by personal friends in the United 
States. Somehow we should devise 
a means, possibly through the state 
publications, to print these mes- 
sages that so convincingly prove 
that it is through the little things 
shared in life that peoples are 
brought into closer harmony. 

These are the friends who have 
advised that the time is not ripe 


to organize in this country, or that 
the social pattern is such that an 
attempt to organize in that country 
would be unwise. However, from 
Cuba comes the word that mem- 
bers there would like material 
about the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. Members in Scotland are 
most encouraging with offers of 
personal help. They reason that 
with a nucleus of ten or more mem- 
bers who know Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma from personal experience, the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society might 
be as successful as the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club has 
been. The country that seems to be 
particularly well prepared is the 
Philippines with an educational 
system based upon our own. From 
one who knows Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma from the inside and holds a 
high position in the schools there 
has come a request for an organiza- 
tion in the islands. 

Expansion into other countries 
will come through personal con- 
tacts. We want to encourage all 
who have international projects to 
continue them., We need the co-op- 
eration of discriminating women 
who travel abroad. We need open 
lines of communication between 
every chapter and the Committee 
on International Expansion. These 
are direct aids that we can use for 
the promotion of the expansion 
program. It will take courageous 
action; it will take fortitude; it will 
take careful investigation into many 
aspects of the problems. It will be 
discouraging at times, but Delta 
Kappa Gamma is destined to en- 
circle the world. 








To live in hearts one leaves behind 


Is not to die. 


Alabama 


Mrs. Mary Newbern Gray, Epsilon 
Chapter, September 27, 1956, Mobile. 
Arizona 

Mrs. Mattie H. Bryant, Alpha Chapter, 
December 11, 1956, Tucson. 

Mrs. Gladys C. Finney, Alpha Chapter, 
January 11, 1957, Tucson. 


Arkansas 


Miss Johnnie Wallace, Theta Chapter, 

June 18, 1956, St. Louis, Missouri. 
California 

Mrs. Gladys Murphy Graham, State 
Honorary Member, March 2, 1957, Santa 
Monica. 

Mrs. Maud Pippert, Kappa Chapter, 
North Hollywood. 

Miss Rebecca Nicoson, Nu Chapter, 
February 14, 1957, San Diego. 

Miss Harriet M. Baker, A]pha Lambda 
Chapter, February 13, 1957, Monterey. 


Colorado 
Mrs. Hazel M. Hildenbrand, Alpha 
Chapter, September 3, 1956, Denver. 
Miss Edna H. King, Alpha Chapter, 
October 21, 1956, Denver. 
Miss Bertha A. Taub, Alpha Chapter, 
February 8, 1957, Denver. 
Mrs. Louise Reid Morgan, Epsilon 
Chapter, November 24, 1956, Cortez. 
Miss Beulah Van Buren, Xi Chapter, 
February 5, 1957, San Diego, California. 


Florida 


Mrs. Nell B. Dendinger, Lambda Chap- 
ter, March 15, 1957, Auburndale. 


Georgia 
Mrs. Minnie S. Howell, Zeta Chapter, 
March 9, 1957, Tucson, Arizona. 
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Idaho 
Miss Helen Coston, State Member, Jan- 
uary 29, 1957, Boise. 
Illinois 
Miss Julia Randolph, Theta Chapter, 
February 14, 1957, Canton. 
Miss Mary Marcella Whetsler, Tau 
Chapter, March 28, 1957, Lincoln. 


Indiana 

Miss Marguerite Whalen, Omicron 
Chapter, December 15, 1956, Bedford. 

Miss Mary King Drew, Pi Chapter, 
March 23, 1957, Evansville. 

Miss Geraldine Gartlein, Alpha Beta 
Chapter, April 16, 1956, Connersville. 

Miss Mary Marsters, Alpha Beta Chap- 
ter, January 13, 1957, Rushville. 

Miss Gertrude J. Oppelt, Alpha Mu 
Chapter, October 9, 1956, Fort Wayne. 


Iowa 


Miss Sara Sperle, Beta Chapter, Septem- 
ber 21, 1956, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Miss Naomi Davitt, Gamma Chapter, 
November 3, 1956, Boone. 


Kansas 
Miss Ida V. Hoge, Kappa Chapter, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1957, Wellington. 
Louisiana 
Mrs. Ruby Wasson Norgress, Kappa 
Chapter, March 6, 1957, Thibodaux. 
Maryland 
Dean Marie Mount, Kappa Chapter, 
January 23, 1957, College Park. 

Miss Carmen C. Delaplane, Lambda 
Chapter, January 14, 1957, Ellicott City. 
Michigan 
Mrs. Martell Hager, Omicron Chapter, 

February 13, 1957, Jackson. 


b 
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Mississippi 
Miss Mattie Thornton, Gamma Chapter, 
March 19, 1957, Meridian. 
Miss Elaine Elizabeth Massey, Delta 
Chapter, March 9, 1957, Hattiesburg. 
Miss Inez Madge Hopson, Theta Chap- 
ter, March 7, 1957, McComb. 


Missouri 


Miss Frances Ann Burris, a Chap- 
ter, March 30, 1957, St. Joseph. 


Montana 


Mrs. Nellie B. Small, Beta Chapter, 
February 11, 1957, Butte. 


New York 


Miss Ella M. Van Hoesen, Beta Chap- 
ter, December 31, 1956, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut. 

Miss Mabel M. Brogan, Theta Chapter, 
December 23, 1956, Buffalo. 

Miss Margaret J. Hutchinson, Iota 
Chapter, January 7, 1957, Niagara Falls. 


North Carolina 


Miss Carrie Lougee Broughton, State 
Honorary Member, January 27, 1957, 
Raleigh. 

Mrs. Annie Stanbury Clay, Alpha Chap- 
ter, February 27, 1957, Greensboro. 

Miss Hattie Parrott, Beta Chapter, 
February 28, 1957, Raleigh. 

Miss Mamie E. Jenkins, Beta Chapter, 
January 26, 1957, Raleigh. 

Mrs. T. Edgar Johnston, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, February 13, 1957, Salisbury. 


Ohio 


Mrs. Leila Cross, lota Chapter, Novem- 
ber 17, 1956, Columbus. 

Miss Alma Albright, Pi Chapter, Octo- 
ber 5, 1956, Haskins. 

Miss Eva DeVanney, Pi Chapter, Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, Dayton. 

Miss Nettie Lee Roth, Pi Chapter, Jan- 
uary 14, 1957, Dayton. 

Miss Elsie Sohnlein, Beta Beta Chapter, 
December 10, 1956, Canton. 


Oklahoma 


Miss Stella Rowena Pearson, Epsilon 
Chapter, January 22, 1957, Muskogee. 


Oregon 
Miss Marie Caroline Smith, Eta Chap- 
ter, January 25, 1957, Portland. 


Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Ethel Rigdon Sykes, Theta Chap- 
ter. February 3, 1957, Bellevue. 
Mrs. Gertrude Highberger, Upsilon 
Chapter, October 5, 1956, Youngwood. 
Miss Helen Uhas, Psi Chapter, August 
17, 1956, Punxsutawney. 


South Carolina 
Miss Mary Alves Long, State Member, 
June 20, 1956, Columbia. 
Mrs. Martha Watson Millard, State 
Member, November 20, 1956, Andrews. 


Tennessee 
Mrs. Marguerite Towles, Omega Chap- 
ter, September 27, 1956, Rossville, 


Texas 

Miss Gussie Howard, Gamma Chapter, 
January 10, 1957, Houston. 

Miss Bessie Davidson, Zeta Chapter, 
August 2, 1956, Waco. 

Miss Libbie Davidson, Zeta Chapter, 
August 10, 1956, Waco. 

Miss Myrtle May Reed, Lambda Chap- 
ter, January 22, 1957, Temple. 

Mrs. Emma Ford Ainsworth, Xi Chap- 
ter, December 9, 1956, Galveston. 

Mrs. Kate O. Wakefield, Chi Chapter, 
January 17, 1957, Sherman. 

Mrs. Lee J. Rountree, Alpha Xi Chap- 
ter, December 5, 1956, Bryan. 

Mrs. Louise Weaver, Beta Lambda 
Chapter, January 24, 1957, Greenville. 

Mrs. Gladys Kellam, Gamma Lambda 
Chapter, November 15, 1956, Pasadena, 
California. 


Virginia 
Miss Gwendolyn Evans, Alpha Chapter, 
January 138, 1957, Newport News. 


Washington 
Miss Viletta Helen Guthrie, Zeta Chap- 
ter, November 11, 1956, Wenatchee. 
Mrs. Stella Collier, Alpha Gamma 
Chapter, February 8, 1957, Portland, 
Ozegon. 


Wisconsin 


Miss Margaret Thull, Iota Chapter, De- 
cember 1, 1956, Marinette. 








Delta Kappa Gamma 








ipment 


Write for flyer illustrating all initiation equipment. 
CANDLESTICK 11” high. Diameter of base 4%”... .. each $11.00 


BOWLS 4%” high. Diameter at top 9”................ 


TRAY 10” length. 6” wide..... 
GAVEL Rosewood Gavel #30124. ............0ceeees 
Full Sterling Silver band.................02. 
Gavel with band....... 


eeerereeeeereeee eee eeees 


12.00 


ted Devel Se ee Oe and cote. 
Engraving on gavel band additional at 8¢ per letter. 
No Federal Tax on above items except the gavel band. State Tax and postage are 


Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gama 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA BI- 
BLE A beautiful red bound 
bible, gold stamped with Delta 
Kappa Gamma, chapter and 
state. King James version. 


WG see hae we aeean $ 6.00 
(plus Fa postage on prepaid orders) 
y State Tax in addition. 


OFFICIAL SCARF in an 18” 
x 72” size is made of red satin 
with gold fringe and gold Greek 
letters on either end. 

SCARF 


(plus 50¢ postage on prepaid orders) 
Any State Tax in addition. 
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